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THE  WILDCAT  HILL  WILDERNESS  AREA 


People  everywhere  have  recently  become  acutely  aware  of  the  dangers  of  envirj 
mental  deterioration.  Ever-increasing  human  populations  are  taking  over  and  poison) 
so  much  of  the  earth’s  surface  that  in  the  next  century  an  earth  unfit  for  all  higi 
forms  of  life  is  entirely  possible. 

Canadians  necessarily  share  this  concern.  The  Canadian  Government,  for  exam;, 
is  trying  to  prevent  irreparable  damage  to  the  delicate  ecosystems  of  the  Arctic.  IP 
in  southern  Saskatchewan  the  grassland  ecosystem,  though  more  stable,  is  eatj 
plowed  and  destroyed.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  have  any  of  it  placed  in  the  re- 
tive  safety  of  a  National  Park. 

The  Saskatchewan  Natural  History  Society  has  tried  to  develop  an  understand? 
of  the  possibility  of  an  environmental  crisis.  When  Silent  Spring  was  published 
1962  we  gave  it  a  lengthy  review  because  it  clearly  explained  how  persistent  pois 
like  DDT,  accumulate  at  the  top  of  food  chains  and  how  man  is  dumping  hundr 
of  chemicals  into  the  environment  without  any  knowledge  of  how  this  will  afi 
the  total  ecosystem  of  the  earth. 

We  passed  resolutions  asking  that  more  study  and  public  hearings  be  held  bei 
the  draining  of  wetlands.  Not  only  did  there  seem  to  be  no  need  for  the  expansion 
cereal  production  but  the  drainage  practice  was  leading  to  loss  of  valuable  hab 
and  the  ever-increasing  possibility  of  spring  flooding  in  our  valleys,  villages  and  cit 

Our  Prairie  Dog  Sanctuary  and  our  Maurice  Street  Sanctuary  are  two  sr 
areas  which  we  have  managed  to  have  designated  as  protected  areas  in  which  va] 
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other  than  farming,  forestry  or  mining  are  recognized.  Other  groups  in  other  part 
Canada  are  also  trying  to  protect  small  areas.  These  groups  are  now  receiving  1 
and  encouragement  from  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  larger  areas  will  be  prote< 
by  the  efforts  of  private  Canadian  citizens.  The  Editor,  when  attending  the  re< 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conservancy,  was  informed  that  this  year  officers  of 
Conservancy  would  visit  Saskatchewan  to  meet  naturalists  and  talk  of  acquisitioi 
natural  areas.  This  effort  is  also  helped  by  IBP-CT  (International  Biological  Progr, 
Conservation  Terrestrial)  which  is  not  purchasing  or  providing  money  but  whic 
making  detailed  studies  (check  -  sheets)  of  natural  areas.  These  will  be  avail 
internationally  and  pressure  can  develop  for  the  protection  of  every  kind  of  hat 
and  living  plant  or  animal.  If  you  value  an  area  and  wish  to  have  it  protected  bej 
your  own  life  time,  you  should  write  to  your  editor  who  is  a  director  of  Na 
Conservancy. 

Individuals,  whether  property  owners  or  not,  can  do  much  to  help  change 
climate  of  thinking  regarding  problems  of  the  environment.  They  can  write  to  Pi 
Minister  Trudeau  and  Mr.  J.  Chretien,  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Nortl 
Development  pressing  for  another  National  Park.  If  concerned  people  do  not  exp 
their  views,  there  will  never  be  a  national  park  in  the  beautiful  South  Nahanni  2 
N.W.T.  If  we  do  not  write  to  our  federal  and  provincial  governments,  there  will  n 
be  a  National  Grassland  Park  in  Canada.  At  this  moment  you  should  be  writin 
the  Secretary,  Public  Hearings  Office,  National  and  Historic  Parks  Branch, 
Laurier  Avenue  West,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Prince  Albert  Nati 
Park.  You  should  support  the  Park  Policy  and  speak  against  the  vested  in-tei 
which  want  to  open  the  park  to  more  permanent  housing,  to  industry  and  comme 
development  and  to  more  highways  and  motor  toboggans.  Attend  the  public  hear 
on  the  future  of  P.A.  National  Park  on  June  28  in  Regina  or  June  30  in  Prince  Al 
Press  the  provincial  government  for  public  hearings  before  they  drain  new  a: 
industrialize  provincial  parks,  or  open  new  areas  for  mines  or  lumbering  or  agricul 

Real  evidence  that  the  thinking  on  environment  is  changing  is  given  this 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Government  which  has  long  adhered  to  the  multipurpose  con  )t. 
The  Clean  Environment  Bill  will  help  to  prevent  the  death  of  our  own  clear,  (  an 
rivers,  of  Lake  Winnipeg  which  receives  much  of  our  water  and  of  the  oceans  oj  he 
world.  We  are  a  part  of  one  finite  and  fragile  ecosystem  and  if  we  don’t  prote  it 
there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  preserve  a  few  square  miles  on  the  prairies.  SeJid, 
the  Saskatchewan  Government  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Wildcat  ill 
Wilderness  Area,  40,000  acres  in  the  Pasquia  Hills,  in  which  there  will  be  no  n- 
bering,  no  mining  and  no  roads. 

We  congratulate  our  government  on  their  forward-looking  policies  and  urge  ■  Jin 
to  continue  developing  anti-pollution  regulations  and  to  continue  to  act  as  leade  in 
the  setting  aside  and  protection  of  natural  areas. 
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THE  WILDCAT  HILL  WILDERNESS  AREA 

by  Tom  White,  Regina 


On  April  13,  1971,  the  Honourable 
J.  Ross  Barrie,  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  strongly  supported  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  sides  of  the  house, 
announced  in  the  Saskatchewan  Legis¬ 
lature  the  creation  of  the  Wildcat  Hill 
Wilderness  Area,  the  first  of  its  kind 
so  designated  in  the  province.  It  is 
pertinent  at  this  time  to  describe  the 
park  and  some  of  the  considerations 
concerned  with  its  creation. 

The  Pasquia  Hills  are  part  of  the 
rise  between  the  first  and  second  prai¬ 
rie  steppes.  (The  first  steppe  extends 
as  lowland  marshes  eastward  to  Hud¬ 
son  Bay.)  The  north  and  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Pasquia  and  Porcupine  Hills 
rise  steeply  from  the  muskegs.  The 
Pasquia  Hills  rise  approximately  1800 
feet  on  the  north  slope  reaching  an 
elevation  of  2740  feet  at  the  highest 
point.  From  other  directions,  the  hills, 
lacking  the  dramatic  falls  of  the  north¬ 
ern  slopes,  appear  as  a  low,  forested 
rise.  They  have  a  high  rainfall,  a 


a 


moist  atmosphere  and  therefore 
more  verdant  flora  than  the  drier 
prairies  to  the  south.  The  area,  in  the 


words  of  the  DNR  news  release  "en-l 


U, 


compasses  within  its  boundaries  the 
headwaters  of  three  streams — the  Fir, 
Pasquia  and  Man  Rivers  all  arise 
within  a  radius  of  one  and  one-half 
miles.  .  .  .  [The]  protection  of  these 
headwaters  is  a  vital  element  of  the 
Wilderness  Area.  Bankside  and  Fir- 
head  Lakes,  the  Source  of  the  Man 
and  Fir  Rivers,  are  in  themselves 
logical  focal  point  of  the  area.”  O 
every  slope  the  rivers  come  tumbling! 
down  from  the  higher  ground  until 
they  become  the  slow-moving  troul 
streams  so  prized  by  trout  fishermen 
Some  rivers  have  cut  deep  -  sided 
ravines  and  canyons,  and  jack  pine 
and  spruce  whirr  as  the  wind  sweep 
through  the  forest.  The  Man  Rivei 
curves  gracefully  around  Wildcat  Hi! 
which  rises  spectacularly  above  the 
surrounding  country.  The  central  core 


The  view  north  from  Wildcat  Hill 
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3f  the  area  remains  in  its  natural  and 
undisturbed  state  and  it  is  this  tract 
r>f  wilderness,  40,000  acres  in  all,  that 
has  now  been  set  aside. 

The  hills  formed  an  island  during 
the  recession  of  the  last  glacier  that 
left  a  series  of  gravel  shorelines  indi¬ 
cating  the  levels  of  receding  Lake  Agas¬ 
siz.  Triceratops’  skulls  and  sharks’ 
teeth  have  been  found  in  the  sloughs 
and  cut  banks.  On  the  gravel  shore- 
ines  there  are  numerous  prehistoric 
Indian  campsites  where  arrows  and 
artifacts  may  be  found.  From  the  air 
the  streaking  of  the  area  by  glaciers 
can  be  clearly  seen  although  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  long  the  hills  have  been 
isolated  is  a  matter  for  further  re¬ 
search. 

Within  the  hills  there  are  many 
varied  types  of  foliage  and  vegetation, 
for  the  generally  inaccessible  nature 
af  the  hills  has  protected  both  flora 
and  fauna.  The  pollution-free  rivers 
have  banks  lined  with  red  willow. 
There  are  areas  of  jack  pine,  spruce, 
stands  of  aspen,  poplar  and  birch,  and 
wide  expanses  of  muskeg.  The  marshes 


around  the  base  of  the  hills  and  the 
forests  and  rivers  contain  botanical 
species  that  will  take  years  of  study  to 
classify  and  enumerate. 

The  Pasquia  Hills  contain  a  wide 
variety  of  animal  life.  (The  town  of 
Hudson  Bay  calls  itself  the  Moose¬ 
hunting  Capital  of  the  World!)  The 
beaver  are  prolific  and  unattended 
trails  are  quickly  submerged  by  water 
from  dams.  On  the  muddy  trails  the 
tracks  of  wolf,  deer,  moose  and  bear 
can  almost  always  be  found.  In  the 
hills  there  are  woodland  caribou,  elk, 
deer,  moose,  beaver,  muskrat,  wol¬ 
verine,  weasel,  lynx,  bobcat,  coyote, 
fox  and  flying  squirrel;  recently  the 
buffalo  have  returned.  A  cougar  was 
trapped  in  1948  and  there  are  annual 
reports  of  further  sightings;  there  is 
a  possibility  that  a  few  grizzly  bears 
have  survived.  What  is  important  is 
that  nearly  every  animal  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  forests  lives  in  the  hills  in 
relatively  undisturbed  habitat  and  that 
the  Wilderness  Area  will  provide  an 
open-air  laboratory  for  the  naturalist 
who  wishes  to  explore  and  conduct 
research. 
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In  1690  Henry  Kelsey  became  the 
first  white  man  to  penetrate  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  as  he  journeyed  from  The 
Pas  one  of  his  first  sights  would  have 
been  the  long  blue  line  of  the  Pasquia 
Hills.  It  was  not  far  from  here  that 
Kelsey  became  the  first  white  man  in 
North  America  to  describe  the  grizzly 
bear. 

Louis- Joseph  La  Verendrye  and  An¬ 
thony  Henday  would  have  seen  the 
hills  when  they  ascended  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  in  1749  and  1754  respectively. 
Samuel  Hearne  established  Cumber¬ 
land  House  in  1774  in  sight  of  the 
northern  slopes. 

When  the  Franklin  Expedition  win¬ 
tered  at  Cumberland  House  in  1820, 
they  sent  Lt.  Hood  to  draw  “a  moose 
deer”  in  the  “Basquia  Hills”  from 
which  area  Cumberland  House  got 
most  of  its  meat.  A  chapter  in  Frank¬ 
lin’s  book  Journey  to  the  Polar  Seas 
contains  both  Lt.  Hood’s  accounts  and 
an  illustration  of  the  interior  of  an 
Indian  teepee  near  the  hills.  Before 


Fir  River,  a  good 
trout  river 


Sandy  shore  of 
Bankside  Lake 


the  First  World  War,  the  Finger  Lum¬ 
ber  Company  (in  1918  purchased  by] 
the  Wintons  and  renamed  The  Pa 
Lumber  Company)  obtained  a  conces 
sion  and  floated  logs  down  the  Carrol| 
River  to  their  mill  at  The  Pas.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  size  of  the  stumps  remain-1 
ing  there  were  very  large  trees  in  th 
hills  originally,  although  operations] 
ceased  when  the  economically  access] 
ible  timber  was  removed.  In  Septem 
ber  1916  the  immense  Pasquia  Fores 
Preserve  became  also  the  Pasquu 
Game  Preserve.  In  1940  a  great  fir( 
burned  for  months  on  top  of  the  hill; 
and,  though  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
the  dead  falls  still  indicate  the  resul 
of  this  prolonged  blaze.  In  the  1940’.] 
and  ’50’s  the  first  highway  reache- 
Hudson  Bay  and  in  the  1960’s  th 
Otosquen  Road  (now  Highway  109' 
across  the  Hills  to  The  Pas  was  con 
structed.  Highway  163  has  been  re] 
cently  constructed  to  the  north  of  th 
Hills  thereby  making  them  accessibl 
around  their  perimeter  for  the  firs 
time. 
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The  creation  of  the  Wildcat  Hill 
ilderness  area  has  been  the  result  of 
,e  work  of  a  great  many  organiza- 
|ons  and  individuals.  The  Regina 
atural  History  Society  held  a  series 
field  trips  in  the  Hills  the  report 
f  which  appeared  in  the  Blue  Jay  in 
'64.  The  Saskatchewan  Natural  His- 
iry  Society  passed  in  1965  the  first 
icial  motion  asking  for  a  wilderness 
Irea  to  be  set  aside  and  this  was  in 
irn  supported  by  the  Saskatchewan 
ildlife  Federation  in  1965  and  1970. 
r.  Mazure  brought  the  matter  to  the 
|ttention  of  the  provincial  Home- 
>ming  Committee  and  obtained  the 
ipport  of  the  town  of  Hudson  Bay. 
'he  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the 
iimpson  Lumber  Company  in  with- 
Irawing  its  cutting  rights  also  contri¬ 


buted  in  making  the  proposal  possible. 
Indeed,  fishermen,  canoeists,  natura¬ 
lists,  biologists,  as  well  as  many  inter¬ 
ested  private  citizens,  have  all  assisted 
in  creating  a  favourable  climate  of 
public  opinion.  Most  important  is  the 
foresighted  attitude  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources  without 
which  no  progress  could  have  been 
made. 

The  fascination  of  the  Pasquia  Hills, 
then,  lies  in  their  wild  and  inaccessible 
nature  and  in  the  knowledge  that  so 
many  animal  and  plant  species  live 
within  them.  With  the  establishing  of 
this  first  wilderness  area  all  conserva¬ 
tionists  will  experience  a  sense  of 
pride  and  a  further  stimulus  to  work 
for  the  setting  aside  of  other  similar 
areas  in  the  province. 


THE  PROPOSED  ARCTIC  INTERNATIONAL 

WILDLIFE  RANGE 

by  Everett  B.  Peterson,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


w  Members  of  the  Saskatchewan  Nat- 
j  iral  History  Society  will  be  interested 
[j  n  following  the  outcome  of  the  confer- 
}(  nee  on  the  Arctic  International  Wild- 
L  ife  Range  because  in  the  manner  in 
0  vhich  it  was  structured,  its  goals,  and 
j  he  various  follow-up  steps  this  con- 
i  'erence  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
\i  ringing  together  the  interests  of  con- 
jt,  ;ervationists,  industrialists  and  gov- 
y  irnments  and  for  developing  an  ap- 
i  )roach  to  land  management  that  all 
i-  ‘an  endorse.  While  we  must  await  the 
I  mtcome  of  proposals  from  this  con- 
1  erence,  it  is  evident  that  it  represented 
1  m  important  first  step  toward  desig¬ 
nation  of  an  Arctic  International 
<  Wildlife  Range  in  an  area  that  still 
j/  possesses,  comparatively  unchanged, 
I  m  unusually  wide  range  of  landforms 
r  md  native  life,  including  indigenous 
y  people.  Of  particular  importance  are 
|r  ;he  caribou,  currently  numbering  in 
|  excess  of  100,000,  that  have  an  inter- 
k  national  migration  pattern  in  the  area 
moposed  for  a  Wildlife  Range.  The 


habitat  of  these  large  herds  is  still  in¬ 
tact  but  their  future  cannot  be  guar¬ 
anteed  without  a  substantial  range 
that  is  permanently  protected  in  both 
the  Yukon  Territory  and  Alaska. 

The  conference  was  held  at  White¬ 
horse,  Yukon  Territory,  on  October  21 
and  22,  1970;  it  was  hosted  by  the 
Yukon  Conservation  Society  and  was 
under  the  general  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
A.  R.  Thompson,  Faculty  of  Law,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia.  Confer¬ 
ence  delegates,  50  from  Canada  and 
14  from  the  United  States,  included 
representatives  of  the  native  peoples, 
Federal  and  Territorial  governments, 
industries,  universities,  and  several 
conservation  organizations.  The  broad 
objective  of  the  conference  was  to 
explore  ways  by  which  the  diverse 
interests  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  Yukon  Territory  might  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  allow  designation  of  a  wild¬ 
life  range  in  Canada  that  would  be 
continuous  with  Alaska’s  Arctic  Wild¬ 
life  Range. 
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The  conference  proceedings  will  be 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  Law 
Review  and  will  include  the  back¬ 
ground  paper  prepared  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  by  Conservation  Associates,  San 
Francisco,  all  resolutions,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers: 

Opening  address:  J.  Smith,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Yukon  Territory. 
History  and  status  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range,  J.  D.  Find¬ 
lay,  Regional  Director,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Wildlife  resource  and  its  conservation 
in  northern  Yukon  Territory ,  A.  M. 
Pearson,  Research  Scientist,  Cana¬ 
dian  Widlife  Service,  Whitehorse, 
Yukon; 

Some  economic  and  social  implications 
of  the  proposed  Arctic  International 
Wildlife  Range,  P.  H.  Pearse,  De¬ 
partment  of  Economics,  University 
of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 

The  significance  of  the  proposed  wild¬ 
life  range  to  industry.  E.  L.  Patton, 
President,  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Co.; 

A  legal  structure  for  the  proposed 
wildlife  range.  A.  R.  Thompson, 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 

Ice  Age  mammal  research  in  the 
Yukon  Territory  and  Alaska,  C.  R. 
Harington,  Curator  of  Quaternary 
Zoology,  National  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Science,  Ottawa. 

The  central  resolution  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  dealt  with  land  use  and  was 
worded  as  follows: 

“This  conference  resolves  that  the 
uses  which  society  as  a  whole  may 
make  of  the  area,  including  re¬ 
search,  interpretation  of  natural 
and  prehistoric  cultural  pheno¬ 
mena,  wildlife  and  fisheries  man¬ 
agement,  petroleum  and  mineral 
development,  pipeline  and  other 
transport  routes,  disposition  of 
surface  deposits  such  as  gravel 
and  support  of  hunting  and  sport 
fishing,  may  be  permitted  on  all  or 
part  of  the  range  as  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  management  auth¬ 
ority,  under  such  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to 


maintain  wildlife  populations  and 
safeguard  the  traditional  life  of 
the  native  peoples.” 

An  interim  committee  has  beeil 
appointed  to  carry  forward  the  confer 
ence  resolutions  and  to  seek  to  inte 
grate  the  establishment  of  a  wildlif 
range  with  the  implementation  of  land 
use  regulations  under  the  Territori 
Lands  Act  (1970).  Members  of  th 
interim  committee  are :  Ian  McTa 
gart  Cowan,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Gra 
uate  Studies,  University  of  Britis 
Columbia;  John  Tener,  Directo 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Ottawa] 
Michael  Stutter,  Yukon  Territori 
Councillor;  Bob  Cathro,  Archer, Cathr 
and  Associates,  Consulting  Engineers 
Vancouver;  George  L.  Collins,  Conser 
vation  Associates,  San  Francisco 
Andrew  R.  Thompson,  Faculty 
Law,  University  of  British  Columbi 
The  proposal  to  establish  a  wildli 
range  has  been  presented  to  thj 
Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  North 
ern  Development  and  is  now  unde 
study  by  officers  of  that  Department 
There  has  been  a  positive  response 
the  suggestion  that  the  initial  ste 
should  be  designation  of  the  propose 
wildlife  range  as  a  land  managemer 
zone  when  the  land-use  regulations  ai 
brought  into  force.  For  this  to  occr 
there  must  be  a  continuation  of  tli 
kind  of  support  and  enthusiasm  th 
was  displayed  at  the  Whitehorse  co 
ference.  To  this  end,  a  society  is  beir. 
incorporated  under  the  Yukon  Ordii 
ances.  It  is  visualized  that  the  sociel 
will  assist  in  a  research  and  educati 
role  for  at  least  a  five-year  period  < 
until  an  Arctic  International  Wildli 


' 


Range  and  an  established  manag 
ment  authority  become  realities.  Cha 
ter  members  of  the  society  will 
drawn  from  amongst  those  who  atten 
ed  the  Whitehorse  conference.  Anyo: 
else  wishing  to  support  the  objectiv 
of  the  proposed  society  and  to  becor-! 
members-at-large  should  contact  M 
John  Lammers,  Box  1063,  Whitehorai 
Yukon. 

Readers  interested  in  a  copy  of  t 
complete  conference  proceedings  m 
obtain  one  from  Mr.  Dennis  McCr( 
Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Briti 
Columbia,  Vancouver  8,  B.C. 
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> POTTED  SANDPIPERS  AS  POSSIBLE  INDICATORS 
OF  MERCURY  CONTAMINATION  OF  RIVERS 

by  Kees  Vermeer,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Edmonton 
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Islands  in  the  North  Saskatchewan 
'f  tiver  above  and  below  Edmonton  were 
nvestigated  during  the  summer  of 
970  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  suit- 
ble  species  of  aquatic  or  shore  bird  to 
erve  as  an  indicator  of  the  mercury 
ontamination  of  that  river.  Although 
Common  Goldeneyes,  which  were 
mong  the  four  most  common  species 
bserved,  would  have  been  preferred  as 
ndicators  because  of  their  known  diet 
f  aquatic  invertebrates  (Kortright, 
1 he  ducks,  geese  and  swans  of  North 
. merica ,  Stockpole  Co.,  Harrisburg 
nd  Wildl.  Mgt.  Inst.,  Washington, 
962),  no  nests  of  this  species  were 
ound.  Of  all  the  aquatic  and  shore 
irds  observed,  Spotted  Sandpipers 
Actitis  macularia)  were  most  fre- 
uently  seen  and  their  nests  were 
asily  found.  Observations  made  else¬ 
where  in  North  America  have  shown 
lat  Spotted  Sandpipers  feed  chiefly 
n  aquatic  and  terrestrial  insects  and 
ccasionally  on  small  fish  (Bent,  Life 
i stories  of  North  American  shore 
irds,  Part  I,  UjS.  Natl.  Mus.  Bull. 
42,  New  York,  1927),  but  the  pro- 
ortions  of  the  two  groups  of  insects 
3  one  another  within  their  diet  ap- 
ears  to  be  unknown.  For  that  reason 
6  specimens  were  collected  along  the 
Jorth  Saskatchewan  River  during  the 
efj  irst  weeks  of  July  and  August,  1970. 
"he  project  was  started  during  mid- 
une  so  no  data  on  food  habits  are 
vail  able  earlier  than  that  date, 
'hirty-one  of  the  36  stomachs  ana- 
aflyzed  contained  food  items  (Table  I). 
t  was  interesting  to  find  that  terres- 
rial  insects  occurred  much  more  fre- 
uently  than  aquatic  insects,  with 
weevils  constituting  the  most  im¬ 
portant  food  item  of  the  sandpipers’ 
let.  Of  the  three  most  frequently 
ccurring  insect  families,  Curculion- 
dae  and  Hydropsychidae  occurred 
nore  frequently  in  July  than  August, 
vhile  the  Formicidae  showed  the  oppo- 
ite  trend. 


Table  1:  Percentage  occurrence  of  in¬ 
sect  families  in  stomachs  of  31  Spotted 
Sandpipers  collected  along  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River,  Alberta,  in  1970. 


First 
week 
of  July 

First 
week 
of  Aug. 

July 

and 

Aug. 

15 

16 

31 

Coleoptera 

Curculionidae 

94 

47 

71 

Haliplidaef 

25 

40 

32 

CarabidaeJ 

31 

27 

29 

Scarabaeidae 

13 

7 

10 

Dytiscidaef 

13 

0 

6 

Cerambycidae 

6 

0 

3 

Tenebrionidae 

6 

0 

3 

Hymenoptera 

Formicidae 

44 

80 

61 

Vespidae 

0 

7 

3 

Ichneumonidae 

0 

7 

3 

Teuthrinidae 

6 

0 

3 

Trichoptera 

Hydropsychidae" 

*  56 

27 

42 

Hemiptera 

Cicadellidae 

25 

13 

19 

Pentatomidae 

0 

7 

3 

Lygaeidae 

0 

7 

3 

Pleeoptera 

Perlidae* 

31 

0 

16 

Diptera 

DolichopodidaeJ 

6 

27 

16 

TachinidaeJ 

6 

13 

10 

Empididae  *  or  % 

13 

0 

6 

Culicidae 

13 

0 

6 

Sciomyzidae* 

0 

7 

3 

Stratiomyidae* 

0 

7 

3 

Chironomidae* 

6 

0 

3 

Sarcophagidae 

6 

0 

3 

Odonata 

Libellulidae* 

6 

13 

10 

Lestidae* 

6 

7 

6 

Orthoptera 

Acrididae 

13 

7 

10 

f  aquatic  adult 
*  aquatic  larva 
%  shore  insect 


One  egg'  from  each  of  33  sandpiper 
nests  was  collected  on  river  islands  in 
June  and  July.  Fourteen  eggs  were 
from  upstream  of  Edmonton,  between 
Huggett  and  Devon,  and  19  eggs  were 
collected  downstream  from  Edmonton 
between  Vinca  Bridge  and  Duvernay. 
The  eggs  were  analyzed  for  residues 
of  mercury  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  could  be  used  as  indica¬ 
tors  of  mercury  contamination  sources 
located  at  Edmonton  and/or  down¬ 
stream  from  that  city.  The  mean  and 
95  per  cent  confidence  interval  of  mer¬ 
cury  residue  levels  in  the  14  sandpiper 
eggs  collected  upstream  from  Edmon¬ 
ton  were  0.09±0.03  ppm,  as  compared 
to  0.28±0.06  ppm  in  the  19  sandpiper 


eggs  collected  downstream  from  tha’ 
city.  The  difference  between  thos 
levels  is  statistically  significant  am 
suggests  a  source  of  mercury  contami 
nation  at  and/or  downstream  of  Ed 
monton.  As  the  sandpiper’s  diet  cob 
sists  of  both  terrestrial  and  aquatil 
insects,  the  source  of  mercury  poll 
tion  could  not  be  further  identified. 

Although  the  Spotted  Sandpip 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  suitable  ind 
cator  of  mercury  contamination  of  thl 
North  Saskatchewan  River,  we  ot 
tained  a  little  more  knowledge  of  it] 
food  habits  and  its  occurrence  alon 
the  river.  The  authors  thank  Mr.  II 
Kavanagh  for  his  assistance  with  tf 
identification  of  insects. 
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RECENT  BIRD  NOTES  OF  INTEREST 
FOR  CHURCHILL,  MANITOBA 

by  Ron  Pittaway,  79  College  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
and  Robert  W.  Nero,  546  Coventry  Road,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
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Shortly  after  the  publication  of  any 
local  annotated  list  of  birds  a  number 
of‘  unusual  birds  are  sure  to  appear  in 
that  locality.  The  following  records 
include  seven  species  not  previously 
reported  for  Churchill,  three  of  which 
are  first  records  for  Manitoba.  Nearly 
all  were  obtained  at  Churchill  at  the 
time  the  recently  published  Birds  of 
the  Churchill  region,  Manitoba  (Jehl 
and  Smith,  1970)  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  Judging  by  these  additions, 
the  Churchill  region  still  offers  orni¬ 
thological  surprises. 

The  senior  author,  who  was  at 
Churchill  studying  birds  from  May  5 
to  July  23,  1970,  looks  upon  Churchill 
as  the  Point  Pelee  of  the  north.  Birders 
who  have  spent  any  time  at  Point 
Pelee  National  Park  on  Lake  Ontario 
will  appreciate  this  remark,  for  the 
Point  Pelee  area  attracts  swarms  of 
migrant  birds  in  both  spring  and  fall. 
Churchill  is  now  a  Mecca  for  birders 
who  wish  to  see  a  lot  of  birds  that  are 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  southern 
Canada.  It  also  offers  a  chance  to  see 
birds  that  are  rare  on  the  continent. 


Thanks  are  due  the  following  pe 
sons  for  the  use  of  their  records 
for  supporting  observations:  Dune: 
R.  Mackenzie,  Churchill;  Paul  Mirsl 
and  others  in  his  party,  Queen’s  Ui 
versity,  Kingston,  Ontario;  Dr.  I; 
Newton,  Nature  Conservancy,  Edi 
burgh  Scotland;  J erry  Rosenbar 
Skokie,  Illinois;  and  Mrs.  Blanc 
Smith  and  Irwin  H.  Smith,  Churchi 
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Species  List 


Harlequin  Duck  Histrionicus 
histrionicus  \ 


A  male  in  breeding  plumage  wj  * 
observed  by  Pittaway  and  I.  Newt 
on  the  Churchill  River  at  Cape  Mer 
July  11,  1970.  The  bird  was  stud:!; 
closely  for  half  an  hour  with  bino<  • 
lars  and  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  15  x  1 
zoom-telescope,  at  times  as  close  ; 
200  feet.  It  was  observed  swimmi:  , 
in  flight,  and  sitting  on  exposed  rod . 
It  was  last  seen  by  Pittaway  on  J'  1 
14. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Church  . 
As  pointed  out  by  Manning  (191  : 
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Common  Merganser  Mergus  merganser 
First  recorded  June  16,  1970  when 
Pittaway  and  P.  Mirsky  observed  six 
offff  Cape  Merry. 

Only  previous  record  for  Churchill, 
i  pair  seen  June  27,  1941  (Jehl  and 
Smith,  1970:  32). 

ited-tailed  Hawk  Buteo  jamaicensis 
An  adult  was  seen  June  9,  1970  by 
ffttaway  and  J.  Rosenband  about  a 
nile  north  of  Twin  Lakes.  The  red 
ipper  surface  of  the  tail  could  be  seen 
asily  as  the  bird  glided  and  moved 
lowly  from  east  to  west. 

Jehl  and  Smith  (1970:  32-33)  list 
ive  previous  occurrences. 
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8),  Blakiston  reported  one  from  York 
'actory,  140  miles  southeast,  prior  to 
863.  There  are  seven  additional  Mani- 
oba  records,  including  several  speci¬ 
mens,  from  The  Pas  southward,  from 
898  to  1969.  Godfrey  (1966:  74)  re- 
arded  it  as  a  “rare  transient”  in  cen- 
ral  Canada. 


Whooping  Crane  Grns  americana 

D.  R.  Mackenzie  reported  (pers.  cor¬ 
es.,  November  30,  1970)  :  “On  August 
,2th  and  13th,  1969,  I  saw  what  I 
dentified  as  a  Whooping  Crane  about 
me  -  half  mile  east  of  the  Rocket 
launching  Site.  I  watched  it  with  10 
)ower  field-glasses  for  about  10  or  15 
ninutes.  My  attention  had  been  drawn 
;o  it  by  three  seagulls  which  were 
wooping  on  it;  it  took  off  by  jumping 
nto  the  air,  not  running  on  the  ground, 
ts  wing  action  was  slow  and  strong, 
lark  face  and  black  wing  tips,  and 
egs  trailing  backwards.  The  second 
ime  I  saw  it  it  was  flying  in  the  same 
general  area  and  heading  south  .  .  .  .  ” 

Jehl  and  Smith  (1970:  36)  give  two 
records,  a  family  group  of  three 
m  October  1,  1953,  and  a  group  of 
hree  on  September  6,  1964.  Its  occur¬ 
rence  in  recent  years  in  southern 
Manitoba,  where  it  might  be  expected, 
has  been  poorly  documented  and  it 
must  be  considered  a  rare  transient 
there.  These  northern  records  are  far 
east  of  the  expected  migration  route 

June,  1971 


from  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  to 
Texas.  An  unusual  route  or  even 
another  subarctic  breeding  locality 
should  be  considered. 

Yellow  Rail  Coturnicops 
noveboracensis 

One  was  heard  by  Pittaway  at  La 
Perouse  Bay  on  June  24,  1970.  This  is 
three  days  earlier  than  previously  re¬ 
corded  (Jehl  and  Smith,  1970:  37). 
Often  as  many  as  six  could  be  heard 
calling  at  once  at  La  Perouse  Bay 
and  one  was  seen  by  Pittaway  on  June 
28,  1970. 

Ruff  Philomachns  jmgnax 

Pittaway  observed  an  adult  of  unde¬ 
termined  sex  arrive  at  the  National 
Harbour  Board  pool  nearest  the  town- 
site,  along  with  Lesser  Yellowlegs  and 
Short-billed  Dowitchers  at  5:15  p.m., 
June  23,  1970.  Although  clearly  an 
adult  it  was  in  molt  and  was  closer  to 
fall  plumage  than  breeding  plumage. 
He  studied  the  bird  closely  with  a 
15  x  60  telescope  while  it  was  feeding, 
noting  two  rather  large  oval  white 
patches  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  a  stout 
bill,  yellowish  at  the  base,  orange- 
yellow  legs,  dark  brown  back  and 
upper  breast.  A  narrow  wing  stripe  in 
flight  and  a  broad  black  central  stripe 
on  the  rump  were  also  recorded.  This 
bird  was  seen  also  by  Blanche  and  I. 
H.  Smith,  and  I.  Newton.  Pittaway 
had  seen  Ruffs  on  two  previous  occa¬ 
sions  in  Ontario;  Dr.  Newton  was 
familiar  with  this  species  in  England. 

There  is  no  previous  record  for 
Churchill  or  Manitoba.  Godfrey  (1966: 
164)  reports  one  collected  at  Fort 
Severn,  Ontario  on  Hudson  Bay,  about 
315  miles  southeast  of  Churchill.  The 
latter  author  regards  this  species  as  an 
“accidental  visitor  from  Eurasia.” 
However,  Peakall  (1965)  suggests 
that  it  may  breed  in  North  America. 
Jones  and  Myres  (1968:  21),  reporting 
on  a  flock  of  four  Ruffs  observed  in 
southern  Alberta,  May  15,  1967,  felt 
it  might  be  breeding  in  the  Canadian 
north,  “possibly  even  in  one  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.”  Myres  (pers. 
corres.,  1968)  later  said  he  thought  the 
subarctic  area  of  northern  Manitoba 
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was  a  likely  place  to  look  for  it  as  a 
possible  breeding  bird.  Other  records 
from  adjacent  areas  include  one  col¬ 
lected  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  May 
8,  1985  (Brazier,  1965),  one  seen  at 
Saskatoon  May  9-19, 1970  ( Roy,  1971) , 
and  one  studied  near  Alberta,  Minne¬ 
sota,  May  23,  1964  ( Strubbe,  1964). 

Solitary  Sandpiper  Tringa  solitaria 

So  few  late  summer  dates  are  avail¬ 
able  for  this  species  it  seems  worth¬ 
recording  that  D.  R.  Mackenzie  ob¬ 
tained  one  with  a  broken  wing  in  mid- 
August,  1970  (pers.  corres.,  1970).  It 
is  regarded  as  uncommon  to  rare  in 
the  region  (Jehl  and  Smith,  1970:41). 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Steganopus  tricolor 

Pittaway  observed  two  females  and 
a  male  in  the  Harbour  Board  pools, 
May  30,  1970.  Field  marks  could  be 
checked  easily  by  comparison  with 
nearby  Northern  Phalaropes.  The 
Wilson’s  Phalaropes  remained  there 
for  at  least  two  weeks.  They  were 
seen  in  the  pools  by  D.  R.  Mackenzie, 
J.  Rosenband,  and  a  number  of  others 
including  P.  Mirsky. 

On  July  12,  a  single  Wilson’s  Phala¬ 
rope  in  fall  plumage  (male)  was  seen 
by  I.  Newton,  P.  Mirsky  and  Pittaway 
in  a  pool  near  the  airport  runway. 
Blanche  Smith  observed  one  with  three 
Northerns  in  a  pond  near  the  runway 
on  three  occasions  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  July. 

There  are  no  previous  records  of 
this  prairie-nesting  species  for  Chur¬ 
chill,  other  than  a  supposedly  invalid 
nesting  report  for  the  early  1930’s  (see 
under  Northern  Phalarope,  Jehl  and 
Smith,  1970 :  42) . 

Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis 

Three  adults  were  studied  at  close 
range  with  a  telescope  at  the  Harbour 
Board  pools,  June  19,  1970,  by  Pitt¬ 
away.  Size,  yellowish-green  leg  color 
and  ring  on  the  bill  were  readily  ob¬ 
served.  Herring  and  Bonaparte’s  gulls 
were  present  for  comparison.  One  was 
seen  also  on  July  2  at  Cape  Merry. 

Jehl  and  Smith  (1970:  51)  give  one 
previous  record,  one  seen  on  June  14, 
1968. 


Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus 
British  ornithologist  Dr.  Ian  Newton 
observed  an  adult  in  breeding  plumage 
at  the  Fort  Churchill  garbage  dump, 
July  23,  1970.  Being  completely  fami¬ 
liar  with  this  species  in  England  he 
had  little  difficulty  making  the  identifi¬ 
cation,  noting  a  brown  hood,  red  bill, 
a  flash  of  white  in  the  wings,  and  the 
slaty-colored  underside  of  the  pri¬ 
maries.  His  observation  was  discussed 
in  detail  with  Pittaway. 

This  is  the  first  record  of  this  species 
for  Manitoba.  Regarded  in  Canada  as 
a  “rare  visitor”  from  the  Old  World,  it 
has  not  previously  been  reported  west 
of  Ontario  (Godfrey,  1966:  183). 

Little  Gull  Larus  minutus 

An  adult  in  breeding  plumage  was 
seen  with  several  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  at 
the  Harbour  Board  pools,  July  20, 
1970,  by  Pittaway,  Blanche  and  I.  H. 
Smith,  I.  Newton  and  many  others. 
Pittaway,  who  was  familiar  with  this 
species  in  Ontario,  noted  its  dark  hood, 
dark  red  bill,  slate-black  wing  linings 
and  lack  of  white  in  the  forewings. 
Alongside  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  it  seemed 
a  third  smaller  and  had  a  much  smaller 
head.  At  times  it  was  studied  as  close 
as  20  feet.  Although  details  are  lost 
in  the  poor  photograph  that  is  avail¬ 
able  the  smaller  size  is  evident. 


This  is  the  first  record  of  this  Old 
World  immigrant  for  Manitoba.  A 
male,  apparently  on  territory  in  a 
colony  of  Bonaparte’s  Gulls,  was  col¬ 
lected  on  June  28,  1962,  in  north¬ 
western  Saskatchewan  (Nero,  1963: 
87).  There  are  numerous  records  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  it  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  southern  Ontario,  where, 
it  has  recently  been  found  nesting] 
(Godfrey,  1966:  185). 
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Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo 

Pittaway  observed  one  June  3,  1970j 
perched  on  a  rock  with  a  few  Arctic' 
Terns  at  the  Harbour  Board  pools;  all 
were  in  full  breeding  plumage.  Usin| 
a  15  x  60  zoom-telescope  he  recordet 
the  larger  tarsal  length,  longer  bill 
coloured  orange-red  (instead  of  a  dart 
blood  red)  with  a  black  tip.  Paler  con¬ 
tour  plumage  and  longer  wings,  ex- 
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Ending  beyond  the  tail,  were  evident. 
|ne  was  seen  here  on  many  occasions 
June  and  Pittaway  was  able  to  show 
to  P.  Mirsky. 

Jehl  and  Smith  (1970:  53)  reported 
[ghtings,  but  none  as  well  documented 
the  above. 

burning  Dove  Zenaidura  macroura 

Pittaway  and  J.  Rosenband  saw  one 
close  range  as  it  flew  along  the  coast 
|ear  Paradox  Creek,  June  12,  1970. 
bsenband  had  seen  one  a  few  days 
irlier. 

There  are  six  previous  records  cited 
Jehl  and  Smith  (1970:  55),  the  last 
1957. 


ank  Swallow  Riparia  riparia 

Pittaway  had  a  good  look  at  one  at 
le  Harbour  Board  pools,  June  13, 
970,  noting  the  breast  band,  brown 
ack,  and  buzzy  manner  of  flight.  He 
aw  one  again  later  on  the  same  day 
ver  the  water  at  the  tip  of  Cape 
lerry. 

Although  not  previously  reported 
or  Churchill,  H.  Hosford  observed  it 
o  the  west  on  the  Wolverine  River  in 
966  (Jehl  and  Smith,  1970:  60). 


lliff  Swallow  Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota 

Pittaway  and  J.  Rosenband  saw  one 
lying  over  the  townsite,  June  11,  1970. 

Jehl  and  Smith  (1970:  60)  had  no 
ecords  but  noted  that  “its  occasional 
iresence  in  Churchill  is  to  be  ex¬ 
acted.” 


Brown  Thrasher  Toxostoma  rufum 

Pittaway  and  J.  Rosenband  found  a 
nale  singing  from  the  top  of  a  power 
)ole  on  Harbour  Board  property,  June 
.2,  1970. 

Recorded  at  Churchill  on  three  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  (Jehl  and  Smith,  1970: 
>2) . 

Fellowthroat  Geothlypis  trichus 

D.  R.  Mackenzie  found  an  immature 
nale  (examined  in  the  flesh  by  Nero) 
dive  but  with  its  tail  and  claws  frozen 
nto  the  ice  in  a  small  pond  surrounded 
jy  willows,  November  11,  1970.  It  was 
<ept  alive  until  November  13. 


Jerl  and  Smith  (1970:  67)  reported 
several  summer  records,  but  with  no 
indication  of  any  breeding  locally. 

Pine  Grosbeak  Pinicola  enucleator 

D.  R.  Mackenzie  reported  that  “one 
of  a  flight  of  five  that  was  around  here 
for  about  a  week”  was  rescued  from  a 
Labrador  dog  on  October  14,  1970 
(pers.  corres.,  1970). 

Recorded  at  Churchill  to  August  23 
with  the  observation  that  “later 
records  can  be  expected’’  (Jehl  and 
Smith,  1970:  69). 
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NEST  RECORDS  SCHEME 

For  the  1970  season  1476  nest 
record  cards  on  129  species  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  68  Prairie  Provinces  and 
NWT  contributors.  Cards  have  been 
checked  and  entered  in  the  master  files. 
During  the  year  the  following  cards 
were  used:  Tree  Swallow  (Maritime 
Blackbird  (Royal  Ontario  Museum)  ; 
Forest  Ranger  School);  Brewer’s 
Townsend’s  Solitaire,  Lesser  Yellow- 
legs  and  Indigo  Bunting  (University 
of  Michigan) . 

Summary  of  1970  contributors  and 
cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  editor. 
Cards  and  instructions  may  be  obtained 
from  H.  W.  R.  Copland,  Coordinator 
Prairie  Nest  Record  Scheme,  Manitoba 
Museum  of  Man  and  Nature,  190 
Rupert  Ave.,  Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba. 
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REGINA  BIOLOGY  CLASS  STUDIES  NESTING  AND 
COURTSHIP  BEHAVIOUR  OF  SAGE  GROUSE 


Photographs  by  John  Stronski,  Regina 


Sage  Grouse  nest  search  in  sagebrush-grassland 
habitat  in  Frenchman  River  valley,  May  11,  1971. 


Two  adult  Sage  Grouse  cocks  displaying  at 
adjacent  boundaries  of  their  territories. 
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lear  view  of  fan-tailed  displaying  cock 
Sage  Grouse,  May  11,  1971. 
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Lateral  view  of  displaying  cock  Sage  Grouse  showing  distended 
oesophageal  sac  and  erect  filoplumes  on  head.  Note  drooping  wings. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  MT.  ROBSON 
PROVINCIAL  PARK,  1970 

by  David  Stirling,  Department  of  Recreation  and  Conservation, 

Victoria,  B.C. 


These  notes  on  113  species  recorded 
during  one  summer’s  intensive  field 
work  in  Mt.  Robson  Provincial  Park 
were  part  of  a  natural  history  survey 
initiated  by  the  British  Columbia 
Parks  Branch  which  would  be  the 
basis  for  a  nature  interpretation  pro¬ 
gram.  An  additional  11  species  (five 
of  which  Riley  recorded  as  breeding  in 
the  park)  were  observed  just  beyond 
the  park’s  boundaries.  Most  of  my 
observations  were  made  at  low  eleva¬ 
tions  from  the  Yellowhead  Pass  on 
the  Alberta  border  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Robson  and  Fraser  Rivers  near 
the  park’s  western  boundary,  but  late 
in  July  1  spent  four  days  in  sub-alpine 
and  alpine  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berg  Lake,  north  of  Mt.  Robson. 


The  Yellowhead  Highway  runs  for 
40  miles  in  an  east-west  direction 
through  the  middle  of  the  park.  From 
the  low  Yellowhead  Pass  (3,711  feet) 
the  highway  follows  the  valley  formed 
by  Yellowhead  Lake,  Moose  Lake  and 
the  Fraser  River.  Between  Moose  and 
Yellowhead  Lakes  there  are  several 
marshy  areas,  ponds,  and  muskegs 
where  birds  are  abundant  in  number 
and  variety.  These  areas  are  the 
“Marshes”  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  annotated  list. 


At  low  elevations,  lodgepole  pine 
( Pinus  contorta ) ,  white  spruce  ( Picea 
glauca) ,  trembling  aspen  ( Populus 
tremuloides)  and  willows  (Salix  spp.) 
are  the  abundant  tree  species.  There 
are  also  scattered  Douglas  fir  ( Pseudo - 
suga  menziesii),  western  white  birch 
(Betula  papyri f era),  black  cottonwood 
(Populus  trichocarpa)  and  alpine  fir 
( Abies  lasiocarpa)  in  these  mixed 
forests.  At  higher  elevations  and  on 
north-facing  mountain  slopes  alpine  fir 
forms  dense  forests.  White  bark  pine 
( Pinus  albicaulis )  is  common  near 
timberline.  Black  spruce  ( Picea  mar - 
iana)  forms  thick  groves  in  the  mus¬ 
kegs.  The  mixed  forest  has  a  well 


developed  understory  of  red-osier  dog¬ 
wood  ( Cornus  stolonifera) ,  thimble-i 
berry  (Rubus  parviflorus) ,  soopolallie? 
( Sheperdia  canadensis )  and  huckle-i 
berry  (V accinium  spp.).  A  narrow; 
strip  of  typical  Columbia  Wet  Belt! 
Forest  dominated  by  large  western  red 
cedar  ( Thuja  plicata)  and  western! 
hemlock  ( Tsuga  heterophylla)  is  found' 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Robson  Ranchj 
and  along  the  Robson  River  to  Kinney 
Lake.  Above  6,000  feet  there  are  ex-| 
tensive  alpine  regions  with  meadows,; 
bare  rock  and  ice. 


For  information  about  the  birds  o 
the  western  side  of  the  Divide  we  mus 
refer  to  the  expedition  of  the  Alpin 
Club  of  Canada  in  the  summer  of  1911 
J.  H.  Riley,  a  member  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  collected  or  observed  78  species 
in  the  Yellowhead  Pass,  Moose  Rive 
and  Mt.  Robson  region.  Riley  crossed 
the  Yellowhead  Pass  into  British 
Columbia  on  July  9,  and  did  much  o 
his  work  in  the  alpine  and  sub-alpin 
areas  along  the  Moose  River.  He  com 
ments  on  the  scarcity  of  bird  life) 
along  most  of  his  route.  My  own  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  alpine  and  sub-alpinc 
areas  west  and  north  of  Mt.  Robsor 
agree  with  those  of  Riley  but  I  found 
birds  abundant  at  lower  elevations 
along  the  highway,  particularly  be 
tween  Moose  and  Yellowhead  Lakes 
and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Robso 
River  in  the  western  part  of  the  park 
an  area  not  worked  by  Riley.  Thrushes 
flycatchers,  vireos  and  warblers  wer< 
singing  and  noticeable  in  June  anc 
early  July,  but  there  was  a  suddei 
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Information  about  the  birds  of  th( 
Canadian  Rockies  is  meagre  and  in¬ 
complete,  and  most  of  that  which  is 
available  comes  from  the  drier  Albertaj 
side  of  the  Continental  Divide  (Cowan,! 
1955).  The  check-list  of  birds  of 
Jasper  National  Park  (1966)  lists  194| 
species  that  have  been  reliably  re¬ 
ported  from  that  area. 
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Irop  in  volume  and  variety  of  bird 
sounds  after  July  10.  There  is  no 
loubt  that  the  month  of  June  is  the 
jest  time  to  visit  the  boreal  forests  in 
>rder  to  make  a  survey  of  the  breeding 
listribution  and  abundance  of  small 
jasserines. 

Riley  records  the  following  species 
vhich  I  did  not  see  (species  with  aster- 
sk  indicating  either  nests  or  young 
seen)  :  White-winged  Scoter,  Hooded 
Merganser,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Rough- 
egged  Hawk  (a  sight  record  on  July 
.6  seems  questionable  and  it  is  not 
recorded  on  the  Jasper  National  Park 
check-list),  Marsh  Hawk,  Pigeon 
Hawk,  Blue  Grouse*,  Willow  Ptarmi¬ 
gan*,  Baird’s  Sandpiper,  Bonaparte’s 
Bull,  Common  Nighthawk,  Arctic 
Three  -  toed  Woodpecker,  Mountain 
Bluebird,  Water  Pipit,  Myrtle  Warb- 
er,  Gray -crowned  Rosy  Finch*, 
Savannah  Sparrow,  and  Slate-colored 
Funco*. 

I  arrived  in  the  park  too  late  to  see 
spring  migraton  patterns,  except  that 
Western  Grebes  and  Surf  Scoters  seen 
>n  Moose  Lake  on  June  17,  but  not 
subsequently  recorded,  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  movement  of  non-breeding 
vater  birds  through  the  pass. 

Movements  of  birds  were  noticeable 
n  the  early  fall.  In  late  August,  ducks 
ncreased  in  numbers  and  Canada 
Jeese  appeared.  Magpies  came  in  from 
she  east  to  the  park  dumps  and  Clark’s 
Nutcrackers  became  common  at  lower 
elevations.  Both  Black  and  Vaux 
Swifts  were  seen  more  often.  Flocks 
)f  mixed  warblers  were  noticed,  but 
lirections  of  movement  could  not  be 
ascertained.  'Small  flocks  of  Robins, 
Bedar  Waxwings  and  Pine  Siskins, 
ebviously  on  the  move,  were  seen.  At 
she  end  of  August  there  was  also  an 
nflux  of  Sparrow  Hawks  and  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawks. 

Species  observed  in  Mt.  Robson 
Provincial  Park  in  1970 

Note:  In  the  following  list,  an  asterisk 
ndicates  that  either  nests  or  young 
vere  seen;  two  asterisks  indicate  that 
cither  singing  males  on  territories  or 
serritorial  behaviour  were  observed. 

*Red-necked  Grebe:  A  pair  with  one 
young  was  seen  on  the  marshes  at  the 
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east  end  of  Moose  Lake,  June  22.  As 
many  as  eight  birds  were  seen  in  July, 
and  four  or  five  were  present  in  the 
same  area  throughout  August. 

** Horned  Grebe:  A  pair  in  full 
breeding  plumage  was  present  on  the 
marshes  from  June  20  to  September  2 
but  no  nest  or  young  were  seen. 

Western  Grebe:  Six  were  seen  on 
Moose  Lake,  June  17,  and  one  on 
Kinney  Lake,  July  17.  None  was  seen 
on  Moose  Lake  after  June  17  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  these  birds  were 
late  non-breeding  migrants  on  their 
way  to  the  prairies. 

Great  Blue  Heron:  One  at  the  east 
end  of  Moose  Lake,  August  19.  I  had 
reports  of  herons  in  this  same  area 
from  park  visitors  and  a  CNR  railway 
engineer.  Several  were  seen  in  the 
Valemount  marsh. 

Canada  Goose:  Although  this  species 
was  present  all  summer  just  across  the 
divide  in  Jasper  National  Park,  I  had 
only  two  records  for  Robson  Provincial 
Park:  one  on  Yellowhead  Lake,  August 
17,  and  14  on  Moose  Lake,  August  29. 

*Mallard:  About  a  dozen,  including 
two  broods,  were  regularly  seen  on  the 
marshes. 

Pintail:  Three  on  the  marshes  on 
August  25. 

Green-winged  Teal:  Two  males  were 
seen  on  the  marshes,  June  24. 

Blue-winged  Teal:  One  on  the 
marshes,  July  27. 

Ring-necked  Duck:  One  male  on  the 
marshes  on  June  20,  and  two  pairs  on 
June  24. 

*Barrow’s  Goldeneye:  Four  females 
were  on  the  marshes,  June  20;  one 
female  with  eight  young  on  July  13. 

Bufflehead:  Two  males  were  seen  on 
the  marshes,  June  20. 

Harlequin  Duck:  One  female  was 
seen  on  Berg  Lake  on  July  19  and 
again  July  21. 

Surf  Scoter:  An  immature  was  seen 
on  Moose  Lake,  July  17. 

Common  Merganser:  Two  were 
seen  on  the  marsh,  July  7,  and  two  on 
Kinney  Lake,  July  17. 

Goshawk:  One  was  seen  in  flight  on 
the  Berg  Lake  trail,  July  18. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk:  Three  were 
seen  in  late  August. 
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**  Red-tailed  Hawk:  Possibly  the 
commonest  raptor  in  the  park.  Ten 
were  seen  at  widely  scattered  points 
along  the  valley  during  the  summer. 

Golden  Eagle:  Observed  only  twice; 
one  near  Berg  Lake  on  July  19,  and 
two  over  the  high  ridges  south  of 
Moose  Lake  on  August  19. 

**Osprey:  Observed  eight  times,  at 
Red  Pass,  Whitney  Lake  and  Yellow- 
head  Lake. 

Sparrow  Hawk:  Individuals  were 
seen  at  scattered  points  in  June  and 
July  but  there  were  more  sightings  in 
late  August,  apparently  indicating  a 
migratory  route  through  the  valley. 

*Spruce  Grouse:  This  species  seemed 
to  be  scarce.  A  female  and  young 
were  observed  at  Berg  Lake,  July  21 
(three  other  sightings  were  reported 
by  hikers.) 

*Ruffed  Grouse:  Common  in  mixed 
forests.  Males  were  heard  drumming 
in  late  June,  and  several  broods  were 
seen. 

*  White-tailed  Ptarmigan:  Although 
this  species  was  not  seen  by  the 
writer,  it  undoubtedly  occurs  in  suit¬ 
able  alpine  habitat.  Only  one  family 
group  was,  however,  reported  by 
hikers  in  the  high  country. 

**Sora:  This  species  was  heard  many 
times  in  the  marshes  from  June  22 
to  early  August. 

American  Coot:  First  noted  on  July 
13.  One  was  seen  on  Yellowhead  Lake 
and  three  were  seen  on  the  marshes 
throughout  August. 

**Killdeer :  One  was  seen  at  the 
gravel  pit  near  Red  Pass  from  June  to 
August.  Its  actions  indicated  a  nest 
nearby  but  none  was  found. 

**Common  Snipe:  Snipe  were  seen 
and  heard  at  the  marshes  throughout 
the  summer..  One  was  seen  flying  over 
Red  Pass,  August  14. 

**Spotted  Sandpiper:  This  was  a 
common  species  on  the  outwash  plains 
of  glacial  rivers  and  rocky  beaches. 

Solitary  Sandpiper:  On  July  28  one 
was  seen  at  a  woodland  pond  east  of 
Moose  Lake. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs:  Three  were  seen 
on  mud  flats  at  the  east  end  of  Moose 
Lake,  July  27. 
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Pectoral  Sandpiper:  Two  were  with 
the  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  July  27. 

Long-billed  Dowitcher:  Three  with 
other  shorebirds  at  the  east  end  of 
Moose  Lake,  July  27.  Markings  and  call 
notes  led  me  to  identify  them  as  L. 
scolopaceus. 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper:  Three  were 
seen  with  the  other  shore  birds  on  the 
mud  flats  on  July  27. 

California  Gull:  Immature  large 
“white  gulls”  were  often  seen  in  flight 
along  the  Fraser  River.  Highest  num 
ber  seen  was  a  flock  of  16.  Several  of; 
these  gulls  were  identified  as  L.  call 
fornicus.  Ring-billed  and  Herring  Gulls 
may  also  have  been  present. 

Mourning  Dove:  On  July  27  one  was 
seen  at  the  east  end  of  Moose  Lake 
This  was  the  only  record  for  the  par 
but  doves  were  seen  in  Jasper  and  they] 
were  common  at  Valemount. 

Great  Horned  Owl:  The  only  owl  re-' 
corded  was  a  fresh  road  kill  of  this 
species  picked  up  just  east  of  Moose] 
Lake  on  August  29. 

** Black  Swift:  Two  (or  sometimes 
four)  were  frequently  seen  over  the] 
nature  house  near  the  western  entrance 
to  the  park  throughout  the  summer 
Six  were  seen  at  Berg  Lake,  July  22 
Eight  were  seen  on  August  28. 

Yaux  Swift:  First  seen  August  1 
at  Red  Pass;  one  over  Robson  Station 
August  15;  and  four  at  Red  Passl 
August  25. 

*  'Rufous  Hummingbird:  Commo 
from  the  valley  bottom  to  sub-alpin 
meadows  from  June  17  to  mid-August  (l 

** Belted  Kingfisher:  Scattered  indi] 
viduals  were  seen  along  Moose  an 
Yellowhead  Lakes. 

Red-shafted  Flicker:  A  scarce  spe| 
cies,  local  along  the  highway. 

**Pileated  Woodpecker:  Two  we 
seen  near  the  nature  house,  June  l!l 
During  July  the  species  was  hear! 
several  times. 

** Yellow -bellied  Sapsucker:  Sing 
birds  were  seen  and  heard  drumminj 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nature  house  i 
late  June  and  early  July. 

Hairy  Woodpecker:  One  record:  o 
at  the  east  end  of  Moose  Lake,  July  2 
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Northern  Three  -  toed  Woodpecker: 

3ne  record:  an  individual  in  a  spruce 
yrove  near  Red  Pass,  July  29. 

**Eastern  Kingbird:  A  pair  was 
^resent  at  the  east  end  of  Moose  Lake 
?rom  June  20  to  August  19. 

**Traill’s  Flyeatcher :  This  flycatcher 
vas  seen  and  heard  near  Red  Pass  in 
June. 

**  Dusky  Flycatcher,  **Hammond’s 
flycatcher,  **  Least  Flycatcher:  All 

hree  species  were  present  in  suitable 
labitat.  They  could  be  separated  by 
/oice  and  habitat  in  June.  The  Least 
vas  the  commonest  in  the  mixed  forest 
>f  the  valley,  Hammond’s  was  the 
scarcest. 

Western  Wood  Pewee:  Heard  in 
June.  Scarce  in  the  park  but  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  dry,  open  pine  forests  near 
Valemount. 

** Olive-sided  Flycatcher:  Scarce  at 
ower  elevations  but  common  in  old 
Durns  at  timberline  and  in  open  pine 
forests  west  of  the  park. 

*' Violet  -  green  Swallow:  Seen  in 
small  numbers  throughout  the  valley, 
isually  in  the  vicinity  of  buildings. 

**Tree  Swallow:  Moderately  com- 
non,  but  less  so  and  more  scattered 
Ran  Violet-green  Swallows.  Pair  seen 
it  a  dead  tree  at  the  east  end  of 
‘jMoose  Lake  in  June  and  July. 

**Bank  Swallow:  Common,  but  no 
esting  locations  found. 

** Rough- winged  Swallow:  Scattered 
lairs  were  seen  throughout  the  valley. 

*Barn  Swallow:  Nests  with  young 
were  seen  at  Robson  Station,  Robson 
Motor  Village,  and  Red  Pass. 

*Cliff  Swallow:  There  was  a  colony 
if  about  75  birds  at  Red  Pass.  Twelve 
nests  were  counted  on  the  station 
auilding,  others  were  seen  under  the 
saves  of  private  houses. 

""Gray  Jay:  Moderately  common  from 
valley  bottom  to  timberline.  Juvenile 
birds  seen. 

S teller’s  Jay:  Two  records:  one  June 
19,  and  one  August  19. 

Black-billed  Magpie :  Although  the 
magpie  is  very  common  in  Jasper 
National  Park  it  is  scarce  in  Mt.  Rob¬ 
son  Park  and  absent  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  north  of  the  Dry  Interior.  One 
was  seen  at  Robson  Motor  Village  on 


June  19,  and  no  others  were  seen  until 
August  28  when  three  appeared  at  a 
dump  near  Yellowhead  Lake.  These 
birds  were  possibly  fall  wanderers 
from  east  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

’^Common  Raven:  Ravens  were 
scarce  until  mid- July  when  they  be¬ 
came  increasingly  common,  particu¬ 
larly  along  the  highway,  and  at  gar¬ 
bage  dumps.  Groups  of  up  to  a  dozen 
were  seen  in  August. 

^Common  Crow:  Very  common 
along  the  highway  and  at  dumps.  A 
flock  of  125  was  seen  at  Red  Pass, 
August  24. 

Clark’s  Nutcracker:  This  species 
was  fairly  common  in  the  high  coun¬ 
try  at  Berg  Lake,  July  18  to  21.  It 
was  not  seen  at  lower  elevations  until 
August  15  but  in  late  August,  Nut¬ 
crackers  became  fairly  common  along 
the  ridges  at  lower  elevations. 

**Black-capped  Chickadee:  A  mod¬ 
erately  common  species  in  mixed 
forests  throughout  the  park. 

""Mountain  Chickadee:  Only  one 
record:  a  family  group  near  Red  Pass, 
July  23. 

""Boreal  Chickadee:  Two  family 
groups  were  seen  in  muskeg  habitat, 
June  22  and  August  9. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch:  A  moder¬ 
ately  common  species  at  low  elevations. 

American  Dipper:  A  Dipper  was 
seen  on  the  Robson  River  near  the 
nature  house,  July  19. 

**  Winter  Wren:  Found  in  the  wet 
cedar-hemlock  forest  along  the  Robson 
River.  Two  records:  June  19  and 
July  22. 

Rock  Wren:  A  pair  was  seen  on  the 
moraine  at  the  toe  of  the  Robson 
Glacier,  July  19.  This  species  is  listed 
as  accidental  on  Jasper  National  Park 
bird  check-list. 

** American  Robin:  A  fairly  common 
species  throughout  the  park.  Seen  at 
timberline  July  20.  Small  flocks  were 
seen  on  the  move  in  late  August. 

❖  ❖Varied  Thrush:  Moderately  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  park  and  heard 
singing  in  June  and  early  July. 

❖  ❖Hermit  Thrush:  A  common  species 
in  sub-alpine  forests.  Common  at  tim¬ 
berline  in  the  Berg  Lake  area,  July  19 
to  21. 
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**Swainson’s  Thrush:  Common  in 
mixed  forests  at  lower  elevations 
throughout  the  park. 

Townsend’s  Solitaire:  One  bird  was 
seen  near  Robson  Meadows,  July  2. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet:  Seen  in 
Spruce  groves  in  the  valley  but  rather 
scarce. 

**  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet:  Singing 
June  17  and  18  but  not  recorded  again 
in  the  park. 

Bohemian  Waxwing:  Six  were  seen 
in  a  sub-alpine  burn  west  of  Berg 
Lake,  July  19  and  21. 

**Cedar  Waxwing:  A  fairly  common 
species.  Flocks  composed  of  both 
adults  and  juveniles  were  seen  in  late 
August. 

**Common  Starling:  Small  groups 
were  seen  at  garbage  dumps  and 
occasionally  elsewhere.  Juveniles  were 
seen. 

**Red-eyed  Vireo:  Common  at  lower 
elevations  throughout  the  park. 

** Warbling  Vireo:  Common  in  mixed 
and  deciduous  forest  throughout  the 
valley. 

**Tennessee  Warbler:  Seen  and 
heard  in  June  and  early  July.  Seen 
migrating  with  other  warblers  in  late 
August.  A  moderately  common  species 
but  rather  local. 

*  *  Orange  -  crowned  Warbler:  Seen 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  on 
migration  in  late  August,  but  rather 
scarce. 

""'"Yellow  Warbler:  Local.  Seen  at 
Red  Pass  and  east  end  of  Moose  Lake. 

**Magnolia  Warbler:  A  singing  male 
was  present  in  a  small  grove  of  white 
spruce  near  Red  Pass  from  July  1  to 
July  11.  A  female  was  seen  collecting 
insect  larvae  near  here,  July  10.  Two 
were  seen  with  other  warblers,  August 
29. 

*Audubon’s  Warbler:  Common  and 
evenly  distributed  in  open  coniferous 
woods  from  valley  bottom  to  timber- 
line.  A  nest  was  found  near  Red  Pass 
30  feet  up  a  lodgepole  pine. 

*  ""Townsend’s  Warbler:  Fairly  scarce 
and  local.  A  total  of  four  records  be¬ 
tween  July  18  and  August  29.  A  sing¬ 
ing  male  seen  in  white  spruce  grove 
near  Red  Pass  in  late  June. 


Blackpoll  Warbler:  A  male  was  seen 
in  thick  black  spruce  east  of  Moose 
Lake,  June  22. 

**Northern  Waterthrush:  Singing 
males  were  recorded  in  June  and  July 
near  the  nature  house  and  at  the  east 
end  of  Moose  Lake.  One  was  seen  at 
Red  Pass,  August  16. 

**MacGillivray’s  Warbler:  Common 
below  the  sub-alpine  zone  throughout 
the  park. 

^Common  Yellowthroat:  Recordec 
in  the  marshes,  but  not  elsewhere,  in 
June  and  July. 

**  Wilson’s  Warbler:  A  common 
species  from  the  valley  bottom  to  the 
stunted  alpine  firs  at  timberline. 


""""American  Redstart:  This  was  the 
commonest  warbler  in  mixed  and  deci¬ 
duous  forests  along  the  valley. 

*House  Sparrow:  Found  only  at  Red 
Pass  where  about  a  dozen  birds  nest 
in  the  buildings  and  Cliff  Swallow 
nests. 

*  Red-winged  Blackbird:  There  was 
a  small  colony  in  the  marshes  east  of 
Moose  Lake.  Juveniles  seen  in  August. 

Brewer’s  Blackbird:  This  species 
was  seen  at  Robson  Meadows,  Rec 
Pass,  and  at  the  east  end  of  Moose 
Lake  in  June  and  early  July.  None 
seen  after  mid-July. 

*  Brown-headed  Cowbird:  Females 
were  seen  at  Red  Pass  in  June.  Eight 
juveniles  were  seen  at  Red  Pass  in  late 
July,  roosting  in  low  willows  along 
the  river. 


** Western  Tanager:  Moderately 
common  in  coniferous  forests  through¬ 
out  the  valley. 

Evening  Grosbeak:  Heard  several 
times  in  June  and  July.  A  flock  of  20 
seen  in  August. 

Purple  Finch:  Seen  at  close  range 
on  the  ground  twice  at  Red  Pass  anc 
once  at  the  east  end  of  Moose  Lake. 


**Pine  Grosbeak:  A  pair  was  seer 
at  Red  Pass  from  June  to  September 


No  other  sightings. 

Pine  Siskin:  Common,  usually  lr 
small  flocks,  throughout  the  park. 

Red  Crossbill:  Scarce  until  August 
when  scattered  small  numbers  appear¬ 
ed  throughout  the  park. 
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Mount  Robson  Provincial  Park,  British  Columbia 


*Oregon  Junco:  Moderately  common. 
A  nest  with  three  eggs  was  found 
July  10.  Young  in  juvenile  plumage 
were  common  after  mid-July. 

""Chipping  Sparrow:  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  birds  in  the  park.  Adults  feed¬ 
ing  young,  July  13.  Many  young  seen 
in  August. 

** White-crowned  Sparrow:  Rather 
local  at  low  elevations  but  common 
at  timberline,  July  20-22. 


** Golden- crowned  Sparrow:  Singing 
males  were  seen  at  timberline,  July  20. 

**Fox  Sparrow:  Several  were  seen 
and  heard  at  timberline,  July  21. 

**Lincoln’s  Sparrow:  Singing  males 
were  found  at  Moose  Lake  and  Red 
Pass  in  June  and  July.  One  was  seen 
at  Whitney  Lake,  August  20. 

**Song  Sparrow:  Noticed,  usually 
in  pairs,  at  scattered  places  along  the 
highway  throughout  the  summer. 
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Species  recorded  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Mt.  Robson  Provincial 
Park  which  might  be  expected 
within  the  Park. 

American  Bittern:  One  was  seen  in 
July  in  the  marsh  at  Valemount,  10 
miles  west  of  the  park.  There  is  suit¬ 
able  habitat  for  this  species  at  the 
east  end  of  Moose  Lake. 

Marsh  Hawk:  Recorded  in  August 
at  Valemount.  Seen  in  the  Robson 
area  by  Riley. 

Prairie  Falcon :  One  was  seen  on 
Canoe  Mt.  near  Valemount,  August 
25,  and  another  at  Mt.  Edith  Cavell, 
Alberta,  September  1. 

Greater  Yellowlegs:  This  was  a 
common  species  in  the  marsh  at  Vale¬ 
mount  in  July  and  August. 

Black  Tern:  A  colony  of  20  birds  at 
Valemount.  Young  seen  on  the  wing 
in  late  July. 

Common  Nighthawk:  Seen  by  Riley 
at  Moose  and  Yellowhead  Lakes.  This 
was  a  comman  species  in  the  dry,  open 
forests  just  beyond  the  park’s  western 
boundary. 

Horned  Lark:  One  was  seen  giving 
its  flight  song  on  Whistler  Mountain. 
Jasper  National  Park  on  July  3.  A 
flock  of  at  least  100  was  seen  on  Canoe 
Mt.,  near  Valemount  on  August  25 
and  again  on  August  31. 


Mountain  Bluebird :  Recorded  by 
Riley.  A  common  species  in  the  Vale¬ 
mount  area  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Jasper. 

Water  Pipit:  Recorded  as  breeding 
by  Riley.  I  saw  no  pipits  in  the  alpine 
areas  near  Berg  Lake  but  young  with 
parents  were  seen  on  Canoe  Mt.  in 
July. 

Savannah  Sparrow :  Recorded  as 
breeding  by  Riley.  I  saw  none  in  the 
park  but  I  found  pairs  and  individuals 
in  high  country  on  either  side  through¬ 
out  the  summer. 
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INFORMATION  WANTED  ON  COLONIAL  BIRDS 


In  Saskatchewan  we  have  15  species 
of  birds  that  usually  nest  in  colonies. 
For  several  of  these  species,  the  colony 
is  essential  for  successful  nesting. 
Small  groups  or  single  pairs  usually 
fail  to  raise  broods. 


In  the  past,  colonial  nesting  must 
have  been  advantageous  for  these 
birds,  but  in  the  face  of  increasing 
human  pressure,  it  has  placed  several 
species  in  a  very  vulnerable  position. 
With  species  like  the  White  Pelican, 
Double-crested  Cormorant,  ^nd  Great 
Blue  Heron,  each  colony  represents  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  total  nest¬ 
ing  population.  This,  coupled  with  the 
extreme  nervousness  of  the  birds, 
makes  them  particularly  vulnerable  to 


local  catastrophes.  A  single  ill-timed 
visit  by  a  group  of  people  can  have 
disastrous  effects  when  it  leads  to 
chilling  of  the  eggs,  predation  by  mar¬ 
auding  gulls,  or  fatal  sunburning  of 
young  birds. 

Saskatchewan’s  bird  colonies  are  a 
very  significant  percentage  of  the 
Canadian  total.  For  example,  in  1968, 
there  were  6,600  White  Pelican  nests 
in  this  province,  representing  47  per 
cent  of  all  nests  in  Canada,  according 
to  Kees  Vermeer  (Distribution  and 
size  of  colonies  of  white  pelicans.  Pele- 
canus  erythrorhynchos  in  Canada.  Can. 
J.  Zool.,  48:1029-1032).  Therefore  we 
have  a  serious  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
tecting  these  species.  In  the  past  this, 
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Lapland  Longspur:  The  distinctive 
calls  of  Lapland  Longspurs  were 
heard  among  the  Horned  Larks  on 
August  31.  After  some  searching  I 
was  able  to  find  four  longspurs. 
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ssponsibility  has  been  neglected,  and 
le  situation  is  now  becoming  critical, 
nmediate  action  is  required  to  coun- 
?ract  the  snowballing  trend  of  nest 
ailure  and  colony  abandonment. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Saskatchewan 
Iuseum  of  Natural  History  is  under¬ 
iking  an  inventory  of  all  bird  colonies 
i  Saskatchewan,  and  we  are  soliciting 
ssistance  from  the  public.  If  you 
now  of  any  nesting  colonies  of  the 
pecies  listed  below,  we  would  be  most 
rateful  if  you  would  let  us  know, 
lease  give  us  all  the  information  you 
an  without  disturbing  the  colonies. 
Vith  species  other  than  gulls  and 
3rns,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  not 
)  disturb  the  colony. 

The  reports  of  greatest  value  are 
lose  that  include  the  names  of  the 
pecies  in  the  colony,  the  exact  location 
f  the  colonies,  and  an  estimate  of 
le  numbers  of  nests  of  each  species. 


Can  YOU  help  us?  Write  to 

Robert  J.  Long,  Museum  Assistant, 
Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Regina. 

Species  of  colonial  birds  found  in 
Saskatchewan 

Western  Grebe 

Eared  Grebe 

White  Pelican 

Double-crested  Cormorant 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

Herring  Gull 

California  Gull 

Ring-billed  Gull 

Mew  Gull 

Bonaparte’s  Gull 

Arctic  Tern 

Common  Tern 

Forster’s  Tern 

Caspian  Tern 


Vhite  Pelicans 


Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History  Photo 
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RECENT  SASKATCHEWAN  BANDING  OF  THE 
DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT 

by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  863  University  Drive,  Saskatoon 


The  Double  -  crested  Cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax  auritus,  has  yielded  the 
highest  recovery  rate  of  any  non-game 
species  banded  in  Saskatchewan.  From 
4838  cormorants  banded  here  through 
1969,  there  have  been  no  fewer  than 
688  recoveries. 

The  results  of  all  Saskatchewan 
cormorant  banding  through  1949  have 
already  been  mapped.  These  are  sum¬ 
marized,  together  with  my  own  band¬ 
ing  herewith  reported,  in  Table  1. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  articles 
about  Patrick’s  and  Lyon  and  Mc¬ 
Arthur’s  banding,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  check  Xerox  copies  of 
the  original  banding  schedules  kindly 
supplied  by  the  U.S.  banding  office  at 
Patuxent.  The  present  table  represents 
the  corrected  figures  for  the  numbers 
of  cormorants  banded. 

The  accompanying  maps  show  the 
recoveries  of  all  remaining  Saskatche¬ 
wan  banding,  all  of  it  done  by  the 
writer  since  1953.  Perusal  of  my  map¬ 
ped  recoveries  (figs.  1-4)  shows  inter¬ 
esting  and  unexpected  differences  in 
the  areas  where  birds  from  different 
lakes  have  been  recovered.  Although 
the  samples  are  not  large,  the  contrast 
is  rather  striking.  Cormorants  from 
Dore  Lake  flew  south  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  valley,  while  only  about 
one-third  of  the  Last  Mountain  birds 
travelled  that  far  east.  Cormorants 
from  the  other  three  lakes  stayed  well 


Table  1.  Recoveries  of  Saskatchewan- banded  Cormorants. 


Bander 

Lake 

Years 

Banded 

Recov. 

%  Recovj 

R.  &  A.  C.  Lloyd 

Last  Mountain 

1923-28 

246 

43 

17.5  4 

J.  A.  M.  Patrick 

Quill  (Big,  Little) 

1930-32 

615 

81 

13.291 

Fred  G.  Bard 

Big  Quill 

1931-37 

489 

81 

16.69* 

Fred  G.  Bard 

Last  Mountain 

1934-49 

1548 

282 

18.29] 

Lyon  &  McArthur 

Redberry 

1936-37 

153 

29 

19.091 

C.  S.  Houston 

Last  Mountain 

1953-56 

503 

61 

12.191 

yy 

Dore 

1956 

356 

29 

8.291 

yy 

Little  Quill 

1956-57 

119 

14 

11.891 

yy 

Crane 

1960-61 

312 

17 

5.591 

yy 

Redberry 

1955-69 

430 

31 

7.29) 

4838 

688 

14.39 

west  of  the  Mississippi  except  for ; 
single  Quill  Lake  and  Redberry  Lake 
birds  that  strayed  east  into  Alabama 
the  following  spring,  and  in  the  third 
winter,  respectively.  It  strengthens  | 
the  hypothesis  that  Crane  Lake  cor¬ 
morants  keep  further  to  the  south  and 
west  when  it  is  noted  that  five  of  17  ; 
Crane  Lake  recoveries  were  from  the 
Rio  Grande  valley,  including  one  cor¬ 
morant  caught  in  a  fish  net  on  the 
Mexican  side  at  Guerrero,  Tamaulipas. 
The  671  recoveries  from  the  other 
lakes  included  none  at  all  from  the  Rio 
Grande  and  only  one  south  of  it,  a 
Quill  Lake  bird  killed  in  a  fish  net 
at  Don  Martin  dam,  Coahuila,  Mexico. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
results  are  considerably  different  from 
those  of  earlier  years,  so  time  also 
plays  a  part.  The  Quill  Lake  cormor¬ 
ants  of  the  1930’s  tended  to  migrate 
almost  exclusively  along  the  Missis- 
sippi,  a  more  easterly  route  than  that 
taken  by  later  birds.  Proportionately 
more  of  the  Redberry  Lake  cormor¬ 
ants  in  the  mid-1930’s  moved  along 
the  Mississippi  valley  than  has  been 
the  case  since  1955.  Last  Mountain 
cormorants  prior  to  1932  migrated 
predominantly  through  Missouri- 
Arkansas-Louisiana,  whereas  since 
1953  their  route  has  been  through 
Kansas  -  Oklahoma  -  Texas,  one  ful 
state  width  or  more  than  300  miles  tc 
the  west.  Earlier  Illinois  reports  recorc 
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■ig*  1.  Recoveries  of  Double-crested  Cormorants  banded  at  Last  Mountain  Lake 
L)  by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956.  Note:  quares  represent  direct 
•ecoveries  (same  year);  triangles,  January  1  to  June  30  of  following  year; 
circles,  more  than  one  year  old. 
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Fig.  2.  Recoveries  of  Double-crested  Cormorants  banded  at  Dore  Lake  (D)  b  1 
C.  Stuart  Houston,  1956.  Note:  squares  represent  direct  recoveries  (same  year)  fljg 
triangles,  January  1  to  June  30  of  following  year;  circles,  more  than  one  year  ole  flv 
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f'ig.  3.  Recoveries  of  Double-crested  Cormorants  banded  at  Redberry  Lake  (R) 
y  C.  Stuart  Houston,  1955,  1956,  1958,  1961,  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968, 
1969.  Note:  squares  represent  direct  recoveries  (same  year);  triangles,  January 
1  to  June  30  of  following  year;  circles,  more  than  one  year  old. 
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represent  direct  recoveries  (same  year);  triangles,  January  1  to  June  30  of 
following  year;  circles,  more  than  one  year  old.  Unmarked  squares,  triangles 
and  circles  indicate  Crane  Lake  birds,  whereas  a  small  Q  to  the  left  of  one  of 
these  symbols  indicates  a  Quill  Lake  bird. 
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familiar  with  the  species,  having  seen 
more  cormorant  recoveries  from  all 
these  Saskatchewan  lakes  than  they  do 
today,  thereby  substantiating  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  numbers  of  cormorants 
visiting  the  Illinois  valley  after  1950 
(Mills,  Starrett  and  Bellrose,  1966). 

It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  four  maps  reproduced 
here  may  be  due  not  only  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  lake  of  origin,  but  to 
changes  with  time;  my  banding  at 
lakes  from  which  cormorants  moved 
east  to  the  Mississippi  was  before 
1957,  and  the  Crane  and  Redberry 
Lakes  banding  largely  since  then. 

The  gradual  decline  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  recoveries  over  the  years  seems 
due  partially  to  decreased  shooting  pres¬ 
sures  on  this  “non-game  species.”  For 
birds  banded  before  1830,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  recovered  birds  reported  as 
“shot”  was  80%  (70/87),  whereas  for 
those  banded  since  1960  it  has  been 
only  27%  (12/33).  From  the  maps, 
one  sees  that  a  smaller  proportion  are 
now  killed  in  their  southward  passage, 
while  a  relatively  larger  percentage 
are  recovered  on  their  wintering 


grounds  in  Texas.  Since  band  recov¬ 
eries  result  only  from  an  interaction 
between  birds  and  humans,  it  may  be 
that  as  cormorants  now  migrate  fur¬ 
ther  west  through  areas  of  lesser 
human  population  density,  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  shot  or  found  dead. 
The  problem  is  further  aggravated 
by  an  apparent  increase  in  public 
apathy  resulting  in  fewer  bands  being 
reported. 

Acknowledgment:  I  wish  to  thank 
J.  B.  Gollop,  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife 
Service,  Saskatoon,  for  advice  and 
criticism. 
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BARROW'S  GOLDENEYE  IN  MANITOBA 

by  David  R.  M.  Hatch,  Oak  Lake,  Manitoba 


Manitoba  is  situated  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  major  breeding  areas  in 
North  America  of  Barrow’s  Goldeneye 
(Bucephala  islandica),  yet  there  have 
been  only  a  few  sight  records  of  the 
species  in  this  province  and  no  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  confirmed  as  collected 
in  Manitoba.  To  help  substantiate  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  Manitoba, 
all  available  records  are  presented  in 
this  article. 

According  to  Godfrey  (1966:71), 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye  breeds  “in  widely 
separated  areas:  from  southern 
Alaska  and  southern  Yukon  south  to 
eastern  Washington  and  California  .  .  . 
also  in  Labrador,  southwestern  Green¬ 
land,  and  Iceland”,  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  its  presence  in  Manitoba.  The 
A.O.U.  Check-list  (1957)  also  omits 


reference  to  its  occurrence  in  Mani¬ 
toba.  In  a  review  of  Barrow’s  Golden¬ 
eye  in  Saskatchewan,  Nero  (1965: 
127)  indicated  that  the  species  may 
have  been  overlooked  on  the  eastern 
prairies.  Two  “possible  records”  of 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye  in  Saskatchewan 
were  cited.  Both  were  of  adult  males: 
one  observed  on  April  6,  1956,  at 
Morse  by  John  M.  Nelson  and  one 
shot  on  October  12,  1964,  on  Pasqua 
Lake  in  the  Qu’Appelle  River  system 
by  Jamie  Young.  There  is  no  correla¬ 
tion  of  these  reports  with  the  Mani¬ 
toba  records. 

Godfrey  did  not  accept  the  records 
(pers.  corres.  to  R.  W.  Nero,  April  14, 
1967)  ascribed  to  R.  H.  Hunter  by 
Seton  (1886:328)  and  Thompson 
(1891:483).  Hunter’s  records  from 
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the  latter  source  stated:  “I  shot  a 
brace  on  Lake  Manitoba  in  1879,  and 
a  drake  at  Shoal  Lake  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year;  and  I  saw  a  drake 
which  was  killed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River  .  .  .  Godfrey  also  did  not 
accept  Nutting’s  record  (1893:20) 
which  follows:  “Two  immature  fe¬ 
males  secured,  which  must  be  referred 
to  this  species,  although  the  bills  are 
considerably  smaller  than  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  adult  birds  would  indicate.” 

The  first  record  of  Barrow’s  Golden¬ 
eye  in  Manitoba  in  this  century  was  of 
a  male  seen  May  14,  1936,  at  East 
Bay,  a  village  on  the  east  side  of 
Dauphin  Lake  and  situated  12  miles 
south  and  two  miles  east  of  Rorketon. 
The  bird  was  identified  by  Ed  Robin¬ 
son,  then  a  resident  of  East  Bay  and  a 
prominent  amateur  ornithologist  in 
the  province  during  the  1930’s  (Mos- 
sop,  1960:281;  1962:386).  This  record 
was  originally  accepted  by  A.  G.  Law¬ 
rence,  who  quoted  Robinson  as  saying 
“the  crescent-shaped  white  marking 
on  the  forehead  was  unmistakably 
noted”  (Lawrence,  1936 :798) . 

The  species  was  not  reported  again 
until  the  1960’s  when  there  were  six 
confirmed  sight  records  and  one  un¬ 
confirmed  observation.  On  May  21, 
1960,  a  pair  was  seen  on  a  large 
slough  near  Stonewall  by  Ken  Gar¬ 
ner.  His  detailed  account  (pers. 
corres.)  follows: 

“Windfield  Swamp,  one  mile  south¬ 
east  of  the  town  of  Stonewall,  is  bor¬ 
dered  mainly  by  willows  with  some 
poplars  and  oaks  as  well  as  a  few 
lesser  trees  and  bushes.  Cultivated 
fields  and  pastures  form  part  of  the 
border  also.  Other  vegetation,  such  as 
marsh  grasses  and  reeds,  is  quite 
sparse.  In  extremely  wet  years,  there 
is  about  20  acres  of  land  under  water, 
as  was  the  case  on  May  21,  1960,  when 
I  made  one  of  my  many  visits  to  the 
area.  There  were  large  numbers  of 
waterfowl  present  and  as  I  was  trying 
to  identify  them  with  the  aid  of  my 
7x50  binoculars  I  came  across  a  pair 
of  goldeneye  ducks  swimming  about 
75  yards  out.  I  thought  this  a  little 
unusual  as  most  Common  Goldeneyes 
have  passed  through  this  area  by  this 


time.  Both  birds  were  sleeping  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings  and  the 
first  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was 
that  the  drake  showed  less  white  on 
its  upper  sides  than  other  goldeneyes 
I  had  seen.  I  arose  from  my  hiding 
spot  in  the  willows  and  this  movement 
alarmed  some  of  the  other  ducks 
present;  both  goldeneyes  then  lifted 
their  heads  to  look  around.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  careful  scrutiny,  I  was 
able  to  see  plainly  the  white  crescent¬ 
shaped  spot  between  the  eye  and  bill 
of  the  drake.  The  heads  of  both  birds 
appeared  to  have  a  different  shape 
than  the  Common  Goldeneye,  but  at 
that  range  I  could  not  be  sure.  The 
hen  could  not  be  positively  identified 
.  .  .  but  as  the  drake  was  definitely  a 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye  I  believe  it  would 
be  quite  safe  to  assume  the  hen  was 
also  of  this  species.  They  were  well 
aware  of  my  presence  by  this  time  and 
were  beginning  to  swim  farther  out.  I 
tried  to  work  my  way  closer  through 
the  willows  but  they  took  flight  head¬ 
ing  straight  to  the  northwest,  gaining 
altitude  as  they  went  and  were  soon 
out  of  sight.  Other  waterfowl  present 
at  the  time  on  the  water  were  Mallard, 
American  Widgeon,  Pintail,  Green¬ 
winged  Teal,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Red¬ 
head,  Lesser  Scaup,  Ruddy  Duck, 
Eared  Grebe,  and  American  Coot.  The 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye,  however,  kept  to 
themselves  while  the  other  species  in¬ 
termingled  .  .  .  .” 

Only  two  days  later,  May  23,  1960, 
a  male  was  identified  by  members  of 
the  Manitoba  Natural  History  Society 
and  verification  made  by  David  and 
Harold  Mossop.  This  bird  was  also 
accompanied  by  a  female,  which  “was 
quite  likely  his  mate”  but  positive 
identification  of  the  female  was  not 
confirmed  (Mossop,  1960:  280;  1962: 
386).  The  observation  was  made  at 
Victoria  Beach,  where  the  pair  was 
swimming  offshore  in  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  next  report  of  the  species  in  the 
province  was  again  by  Ken  Gardner, 
who  described  this  sighting  as  follows: 

“While  motoring  to  Grand  Rapids 
on  May  19,  1962,  we  passed  one  of  the 
many  small  ponds  along  the  highway 
(No.  6)  a  few  miles  south  of  the  town 
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THE  BLUE  JAY 


(For  June/71  "The  Blue  Jay”) 
SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  BLUE  JAY  BOOKSHOP 

es:  (I)  Order  through  The  Blue  Jay  Bookshop,  P.  0.  Box  1121,  Regina, 

Sask.;  (2)  Saskatchewan  residents  add  5 %  tax  -  we  do  not  collect 
taxes  for  other  authorities;  (3)  all  prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice;  terms:  payment  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  hook, 
but  we  are  glad  to  consider  requests  for  special  credit  arrangements; 
10%  discount  from  list  nrice  to  all  Supporting  and  Sustaining  Members 
except  on  books  bought  at  retail  or  short  discount  wholesale,  and  on 
our  Special  Publications;  NO  DISCOUNT  on  orders  under  #5  because  of 
greatly  increased  postage  rates. 

BIRD  BOOKS 

TIN,  0.  L.  :  FAMILIES  OF  BIRDS  #2.50,  4x6  paper,  200  pp.  A  handy  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  basis  of  bird  classification,  200  families  and  35 
orders  in  which  birds  are  grouped  with  much  detail.  lllus. 
in  colour.  A  unique  guide,  absent  from  most  libraries. 

SONG  BIRDS  OF  THE  ^ORLD  IN  COLOR,  #1.65,  limp. 

WATER  AND  MARSH  BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD,  '.£1.65,  limp. 

Both  books  were  originally  published  as  sections  of  the  major 
work  "Birds  of  the  World".  Over  200  and  300  species  respect¬ 
ively  in  full  color.  A  Bonanza  reprint  of  each. 

IB,  R.  &  SOPER,  T.:  THE  HUNGRY  BIRD  BOOK:  How  to  iUake  Your  Garden  Their 
Haven  on  Earth,  .#5.95,  144  pp. ,  bib.,  illus.  An  entertaining  yet 
authoritative  guide  to  bird-gardening  for  us  all. 

AR,  Brandt  (ed.):  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  BIRD,  #2.85,  25  full  page  illus. 
Wonderful  stories  about  birds  by  such  authors  as:  Terhune,  Bellow, 
Clark,  Peattie,  Seton,  etc.,  each  depicting  a  trait.  A  Bonanza  book. 

BUSH,  E.  H.  ic  MAY,  J.  R.:  A  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  BIRDS,  #8.95,  600 
pp.,  8-gXll,  illus.  in  color  by  L.  A.  Fuertes,  A.  Brooks  and  R.  T. 
Peterson.  A  magnificent  volume  depicting  more  than  500  species,  with 
life  histories,  habits,  etc.  A  Bonanza  reprint. 

GLING,  JOHN  A.:  WARRIOR  OF  THE  SKIES,  #4.25,  144  pp. ,  juv.  SNHS  member 
Giegling  has  given  us  a  warm,  yet  scientific  account  of  a  year  in  the 
life  of  a  Goshawk.  How  he  copes  with  all  hazards  makes  an  exciting 
tale.  See  "The  Blue  Jay"  Dec  1970  issue. 

•FREY,  W.  E.:  SOME  CANADIAN  BIRDS,  500,  paper,  illus.  with  drawings  by  J. 
Crosby.  With  a  general  introduction  about  birds,  this  handy  and 
helpful  reference  gives  good  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  many 
common,  Canadian  birds. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  CANADA,  cloth,  #12.50,  illus.  in  colour  by  J. 
Crosby.  Essential  reference  for  every  home,  this  justly  famous  bird 
book  gives  all  information  available  to  the  author-  when  being  written. 

.LEY,  W.:  BIRD  CARVING,  #1.65,  illus.  with  48  photos  and  40  drawings. 

Try  your  hand  at  something  different  I  Complete  and  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  on  every  step  from  selecting  the  wood  to  the  painted  and  mounted 
bird.  A  Bonanza  reprint. 

>SSMAN,  M.  &  HAMLET,  J. :  BIRDS  OF  PREY  OF  THE  WORLD,  #16.25,  500  pp.  , 

9fcxl3 ,  d.riginally  published  at  #31.25,  now  available  as  a  Bonanza 
reprint.  The  most  complete,  authoritative  and  exciting  book  ever" 
issued  on  raptors.  Lavishly  illustrated. 

■  LE,  L.  J.:  THE  STORM  PETREL  AND  THE  O'WL  OF  ATHENA,  #8.25,  248  pp .  The 

pelagic  birds  are  the  subjects  of  the  main  part  of  this  book,  brought 
to  life  by  the  author  in  text  and  sketches.  Part  II  constitutes  a 
coherent  collection  of  his  other  essays  on  birds. 

1HBAUM,  A.:  TRAVELS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  WATERFOWL,  cloth,  #7.00,  300  pp . 

This  is  the  story  of  the  travels  of  waterfowl  told  with  the  combined 
talents  of  naturalist,  writer,  and  artist.  For  amny  years,  as 
Director  of  the  Delta  Waterfowl  Research  Station  in  Manitoba,  the 
author  observed  the  ways  of  waterfowl.  A  classic  of  ornithology. 
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HUXLEY,  J.:  THE  COURTSHIP  HABITS  OF  THE  GREAT  CRESTED  GREBE,  $1.60,  paper.! 

This  is  the  first  publication  in  book  form  of  a  work  of  inestimable f 
value  to  science.  In  1914,  when  Huxley  published  his  paper,  the  no’i 
accepted  notion  that  behaviour  patterns  are  as  important  as  anatom-f 
ical  characteristics  was  a  revolutionary  one.  This  bird  is  similar > 
to  our  Western  Grebe  so  comparative  studies  can  now  be  easily  made. I 
HVASS,  H.:  BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD,  $5.00,  cloth.  A  descriptive  book  dealing 
with  1,100  species,  each  illus.  in  colour.  A  wide  range  of  detail 
is  included  in  the  descriptive  text. 

KAUFMAN,  J.:  BIRDS  IN  FLIGHT,  $4.75,  juv.  illus.  with  55  drawings.  Each 

family’s  distinctive  flight  habits  and  flying  styles  are  described.? 
The  author  writes  with  the  artist’s  eye  for  beauty  and  the  scientis; 
concern  for  accuracy.  Will  appeal  to  a  much  wider  group  than  junio 
KRUTCH,  J.  W.  &  ERIKSSON,  F.  S.:  A  TREASURY  OF  BIRD  LORE,  $5.00,  390  pp. , 
cloth,  illus.  The  Bonanza  people  have  rescued  this  beloved,  long 
out  of  print  classic,  and  have  given  us  a  $10  book  at  half  price. 

A  joyous  introduction  to  the  exciting  world  of  North  American  birds 
through  the  writings  of  Burroughs,  Kieran,  Krutch,  Teale,  seton,  etJ 
LAVINE,  S.  A.:  WONDERS  OF  THE  OWL  WORLD,  $3.95,  juv.  64  pp.  The  owl  is  th 
most  misunderstood  of  birds.  The  thoughtless  see  it  as  a  bird  of  i| 
omen  yet  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  man.  Fact  and  detail  descripti 
of  characteristics  and  habits  are  given. 

LAYTON,  R.  B.:  THE  PURPLE  MARTIN,  $3.25,  paper.  A  comprehensive  account 

of  the  natural  history  of  that  friendliest  of  birds.  The  author  he  i 
spent  years  as  an  interested,  observant  neighbour  of  martins  and  ha  ) 
given  us  a  useful  and  delightful  account. 

LLOYD,  G.  &  D.:  BIRDS  OF  PREY,  $4.95.  Much  scientific  interest  as  well  at 
romantic  appeal  has  always  been  attached  to  those  soaring  hunters  c 
the  skies,  the  raptors.  Here  is  much  information  about  them. 
LINDBLAD,  Jan:  JOURNEY  TO  RED  BIRDS,  $9.00,  illus.  20  pp.  colour  and  24  b/l 
This  is  an  immensely  readable  book.  The  bizarre  fauna  of  Trinidad 
Tobago  provide  Sweden’s  top  wildlife  photographer  with  a  feast  of  | 
revelations  into  the  animal  world  and  the  clearest  case  for  taking 
camera  •  instead  of  a  gun  to  nature.  f 

MCDONALD,  MALCOIM:  BIRDS  IN  THE  SUN,  $9.90,  128  pp.  illus.  part  colour.  Thci  i, 
who  enjoyed  the  delightful  nBirds  of  Brewery  Creek”  written  by  the 
author  when  he  was  British  High  Commissioner  to  Canada  during  World 
War  II  will  know  what  to  expect  from  this  book  of  his  adventures 
among  birds  in  the  tropics. 

PEARSE,  THEED:  BIRDS  OF  THE  EARLY  EXPLORERS  IN  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC,  $7.51,  < 
275  pp.,  map,  illus.  The  author,  dean  of  B.  C.’s  amateur  birders, 
has  devoted  years  of  an  unusually  long  life  to  gathering  early 
records  for  naturalists  everywhere.  From  records  of  Russian,  span  l, 
English,  French  and  U.  S.  explorers  he  has  compiled  an  interesting 
book  of  those  times. 


ROBBINS,  C.  S.,  BRUUN,  B.,  ZIM,  H.  S. :  ' BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA:  A  Guide 

to  Field  Identification,  $4.50  NEW  PRICE,  325  pp.  All  species  of  rj| 
wild  birds  likely  to  be  found  north  of  Mexico  are  pictured  in  full 
colour,  with  range  map  and  voice  sonagrams.  This  popular  4 %x  7$ 
guide  comes  in  two  bindings:  limp  $4.50  NSW  PRICE,  cloth  $6.95. 

(HEAVY  VINYL  PLASTIC  JACKETS  FOR  EITHER  BINDING  $1.25.  As  the  cloth  h 
and  limp  editions  are  different  sizes,  indicate  edition  when  order  g> 
jackets.) 

SHAW,  R.:  THE  OWL  BOOK,  $6.25,7x9.  An  anthology  of  prose  and  poetry  abou  till 
owl,  some  of  it  from  published  sources,  some  of  it  original.  The  14 
in  b.w.  and  colour  are  by  a  gallery  of  noted  book  artists. 

SPARKS,  J.  tc  SOPER,  T.  :  OWLS:  Their  Natural  and  Unnatural  History,  $7.25,  08) 
pp.  bib.  illus.  So  much  lore  and  superstition  have  existed  over  ti 
centuries  about  the  owl  that  most  of  us  will  have  many  questions.  jL 
Hunting  habits,  feeding,  courting,  nesting  and  breeding  are  fully 


discussed . 
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UNT,  A.:  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS  OF  PREY,  $4.25,  illus.  An  up-to-date  book 
describing  habitat,  flight,  life  histories.  Bonanza  reprint. 

TON,  GEO.  M. :  BATHURST  ISLAND,  $9.95,  128  pp.  The  story  of  the  expedition 
of  our  National  Museum  told  by  a  distinguished  ornithologist;  it  is 
both  informative  and  delightful  reading. 

MPSON,  S.  L . :  160  BIRDS  TO  KNOW,  $4.95.  A  new  book  for  quick  identifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  commoner  birds  of  North  America  east  of  the 
Rockies,  based  on  the  earlier  80  LAND  BIRDS  TO  KNOW  and  80  WATER 
BIRDS  TO  KNOW. 

E,  J.  L. :  PURPLE  MARTIN:  America's  Most  'Wanted  Bird,  $2.95,  paper,  234 
pp.  "What  You  Should  Know  About  the  Purple  Martin"  is  an  inspiring 
story  about  the  bird,  a  town's  partnership  with  it,  and  the  man 
behind  it  all.  The  trio  -  The  Martin,  Griggsville  and  J.  L.  Wade  - 
show  what  teamwork  can  do. 

PLANTS  AND  TREES 


XANDER ,  T.  et  al:  BOTANY:  A  Golden  Science  Guide,  $1.50,  paper,  160  pp. 

This  handy  book  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  plants,  and 
gives  the  reader  a  clear,  overall  picture  of  this  immensely  complex 
kingdom  with  its  350,000  known  species.  It  deals  with  the  life 
histories  of  the  major  kinds  of  living  plants,  from  microscopic 
bacteria  to  trees. 

LEY,  L.  H. :  HOW  PLANTS  GET  THEIR  NAMES,  $1.75,  paper,  181  pp.  Dover 
reprint.  In  this  basic  introduction  to  botanical  names,  the 
author  reveals  the  confusion  that  results  from  misleading  popular 
names  of  plants  and  points  out  the  fun  and  advantages  of  a  sound, 
scientific  approach. 

3KW00D ,  P.  E.  (Ed.): HOW  AND  WHY  W0NDERB00K  OF  MUSHROOMS,  FERNS  Sc  MOSSES 
590,  paper,  48  pp.  8^x11.  Another  in  this  justly  famous  series  of 
fact-filled  books,  profusely  illustrated.  An  invaluable  reference 
to  young  botanists,  and  good  reading  for  others. 

jLUND ,  B.  Sc  BOLSBY,  C.  E.  :  THE  EDIBLE  WILD,  $6.95.  This  is  a  complete 
guide  and  cookbook  to  the  edible  wild  plants  of  Canada  and  eastern 
North  America.  In  an  interesting  and  scientific  way  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  the  difficult  art  of  recognizing  and  preparing  wild 
plants  for  consumption.  Every  plant  is  illustrated  for  identif icatioh . 

iVN ,  ANNORA :  OLD  MAN'S  GARDEN,  $5.50.  The  well-known  and  popular  author- 
artist  tells  of  nature,  legends  of  the  plains  Indians,  their  wild 
flowers  and  herbs  in  this  delightful  book  with  many  illustrations. 

9,  A.  C.  &  BEST,  K.  F. :  WILD  PLANTS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  BRAIRIES ,  $4.50 
paper, 517  pp.,  profusely  illus.  with  drawings,  1969  reprint. 

’Without  a  doubt  this  is  the  most  used  botanical  reference  of 
working  botanists  on  the  prairies.  Indispensable  for  all  seriously 
interested  in  plains  botany. 

fflELL,  J.  B.,  BEST,  K.  F. ,  BUDD,  A.  C.:  NINETY-NINE  RANGE  FORAGE  PLANTS 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  ffiAIRIES,  $1.50,  paper,  102  pp.,  8£xll.  The  99 
plants  of  importance  on  the  ranges  are  fully  described  and  each  is 
illustrated  with  a  drawing. 

U)A  WEED  COMMITTEE :  COMMON  AND  BOTANICAL  NAMES  OF  WEEDS  IN  CANADA,  $1.00 
paper,  67  pp.  This  is  a  comprehensive  list  of  preferred  common 
names  for  weeds  in  Canada  as  officially  adopted.  It  is  hoped  that 
writers  will  use  these  names  in  publications. 

HID,  H.  S.:  HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  MOSSES  AND  LIVERWORTS,  $3.25,  paper,  wire- 
coil  binding.  One  of  the  famous  "picture-key"  series,  the  line 
drawings  and  text  will  be  useful  for  identification  in  this  difficult 
area. 

9R0VE ,  M. :  PLANTS  IN  TIME,  $3.95,  cloth.  An  excellent  introduction  to  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  our  plants,  profusely  illustrated. 
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CUNNINGHAM,  G.  C.:  FOREST  FLORA  OF  CANADA,  $>2.00,  paper.  This  is  a  visual 
guide  to  the  commoner  plants  found  within  the  Canadian  forest,  intended 
as  a  recognition  aid.  It  is  not  a  text,  nor  does  it  illustrate  trees.! 
rarer  plants,  or  those  needing  study  of  minute  characteristics.  Fine 
reproductions  of  specimens  in  black-white  form  the  book.  360  photos. 
FRANKTON ,  C.  &  MULLIGAN ,  G.  A.:  WEEDS  OF  CANADA,  $S3.00,  paper,  211  pp.,  10 1 
drawings  of  154  species.  This  publication  will  assist  the  reader  in 
identifying  the  230  species  of  weeds  described  in  the  text.  The 
selection  of  species  described  is  the  contribution  of  Canadian  special 
GRAHAM,  V.  E.:  TROPICAL  WILD  FLOWERS,  ^4.50.  Drawings  of  nearly  300  plantj 
of  which  32  are  in  full  colour. 

HANLE,  Zack:  COOKING  WITH  FLOWERS,  ^4.95.  The  old-fashioned  art  of  cookinj 


lit 


roses,  violets 


with  flowers  used  such  edible  blooms  as  marigolds, 
carnations,  day  lilies  and  many  others.  Profusely  illustrated. 

HEISER ,  C.  B.:  THE  PARADOXICAL  NIGHTSHADES,  $>6.30.  Of  all  the  plant 

families  that  have  figured  largely  in  human  history,  the  nightshades 
are  among  the  most  interesting,  some  are  most  beneficial,  others 
deadly.  A  great  fund  of  factual  and  anecdotal  data  is  in  this  book, 
is  well  written  and  will  provide  useful  reading  for  botanists. 


tl 


KLEIN,  R.  M.  5c  D.  T. :  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PLANT  SCIENCE,  ^23.95,  6x9,  illu, 
bib.  A  comprehensive  reference  manual  for  student  and  professional 
botanists,  this  work  contains  all  the  essential  information  necessary] 
for  research  in  the  major  areas  of  cultivation,  biochemistry,  growth, 
metabolism,  reproduction  and  pathology.  Lists  of  equipment  required 
and  their  sources  of  supply  are  given  along  with  suggested  methods  of, 
conducting  experiments. 

11  OR  LEY,  B.  D.:  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  $il8.75,  432  pp.  ,  9ixl2.  The 

outstanding  characteristic  of  this  book  is  the  exquisitely  painted  a 
beautifully  reproduced  full-page  illustrations,  over  1,000  flowers, 
done  by  the  distinguished  artist  Barbara  Averard .  The  author  is  the 
taxonomist  at  the  National  Botanic  Gardens  in  Dublin.  Added  to  precaj 
description  of  thousands  of  flowers  is  historical,  anecdotal  and 
practical  information  for  the  botanist  and  gardener. 

MORRISON,  DOROTHY:  THE  PRAIRIE  LILY,  400,  paper,  40  pp.  An  eloquent  plea 
for  the  conservation  of  Saskatchewan’s  floral  emblem,  the  Prairie 
Lily,  aimed  particularly  at  school  children.  Best  advice:  Let  them 

NOR  THEN,  H.  &  R.:  INGENIOUS  KINGDOM:  THE  REMARKABLE  WORLD  OF  PLANTS,  *9.5(| 
A  delightful  exploration  of  the  remarkable  and  seldom-seen  world  of 
plants,  it  demonstrates  that  today  the  science  of  botany  means  more 
than  just  naming  and  classifying  plants. 

SEUTTLEWORTH,  F.  S.  ,  &.  DILLOW,  G.:  ORCHIDS  (A  Golden  Nature  Guide)  $>1.50, 
paper.  in  the  same  excellent  tradition  of  the  famous  Golden  Nature 
Guides,  this  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  orchid  world. 

SHUTTLE WORTH,  F.  S.,  &  ZIM,  H.  S.:  NON- FLOWERING  PLANTS  (A  Golden  Nature 
Guide)  h?1,50,  160  pp.  ,  400  species  illus.  in  colour.  The  world  of 
non-flowering  plants  includes  some  of  the  most  fascinating,  yet  leas 
understood  of  all  plants.  These  include  bacteria,  algae,  fungi, 
lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  gymnosperms,  etc. 

STEFFEK,  E.  F. :  WILD  FLOWERS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM,  *>6.25,  cloth,  ofe 

profusely  illus.  b.w.  &  colour,  181  pp.  A  practical  book  on  the 
cultivation  of  wild  flowers,  with  full  information  on  where  to  find 
them,  how  to  identify  them  positively,  how  to  transplant  them  and 
raise  them  in  the  home  garden.  Friends  of  wild  flowers  everywhere  a 
establishing  wild  flower  gardens,  then  transplanting  them  back  to  th 
wild  1 

STEVENS,  0.  A.:  'HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  PLANTS,  $i5.25,  cloth,  306  pp .  , 
maps,  illus.  An  obviously  useful  and  necessary  book  for  North  Dakot 
but  also  very  good  for  adjacent  regions. 
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3E  LEASE ,  W. :  PLANT  MATERIALS  OF  DECORATIVE  GARDENING,  #2.95,  limp,  188  pp. 
Dover  reprint,  5th  ed.  revised.  This  is  an  identification  guide  to 
woody  plants  used  in  landscape  architecture  and  street  planting  - 
shruhs,  trees,  vines  -  using  finding  keys  for  1,150  kinds  of  plants. 

3IESE,  IAN:  THE  PLANT  KINGDOM,  #4.95.  This  all-colour  guide  is  an  account 
of  plant  adaptations  and  structures  supplemented  point  by  point  with 
colour  illustrations.  How  plants  relate  to  the  overall  environment; 
how  plants  feed  and  breed;  and  how  competition  as  well  as  co-operation 
is  part  of  the  pattern  of  survival. 

1LLER ,  LESLIE:  LIVING  SCIENCE  -  PLANTS,  #2.95,  hard  cover,  60  pp.  This 
book  is  designed  to  introduce  children  to  the  interlocking  aspects  of 
life  science,  stressing  plants.  The  author  succeeds  mainly  through 
the  use  of  abundant  and  clear  illustrations. 

MAMMAL  BOOKS 

iilSTROP,  J.  B.:  THE  MONGOLIAN  GERBIL,  #2.50.  Covering  the  care,  breeding 
and  management  of  this  new  pet,  fast  becoming  the  most  popular  cage 
pet  as  it  is  gentle,  clean  and  curious.  The  book  will  help  owners 
avoid  tragedies  which  can  occur  due  to  lack  of  knowledge. 

fLESWORTH,  T.  G.  (ed . )  :  INTO  THE  MAMMALS’  WORLD,  #4.75,  juv.  144  pp.  This 
is  a  nature  anthology  selected  from  articles  in  ’’Nature  &,  Science” 
magazine.  It  is  filled  with  adventure  and  nature  lore.  Among  the 
animals  mentioned:  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  grizzly,  kangaroo,  raccoon. 

2EBE ,  B.  F. :  AFRICAN  ELEPHANTS,  #4.75,  juv.  illus .  Careful  research  has 
gone  into  this  detailed  account  of  the  physical  makeup,  character 
traits  and  living  habits  of  elephants.  Much  other  data  given. 

"  ANIMALS  SOUTH  OF  THE  BORDER,  #4.75,  juv.  Absorbing 

descriptions  of  the  spider  monkey,  kinkajou  and  other  interesting 
animals  found  in  Mexico. 

IRE,  RENNIE:  ANTELOPES,  #5.35,  cloth.  A  colourful,  illustrated  survey  of 
the  graceful  antelope,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  diverse 
groups  of  animals. 

IRRILL,  J. :  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  WOLVES,  #4.25,  juv.  80  pp.  As  you 

follow  the  timber  wolf  family  while  they  hunt  and  the  pups  are  trained, 
you  will  see  them  showing  affection,  discover  their  pleasures,  and 
come  to  know  the  wolf  is  far  from  being  the  villain  so  often  portrayed. 

)0RER,  M. :  MAMMALS  OF  THE  WORLD,  #4.95.  A  detailed  examination  of  the 
characteristic  structure  of  the  mammal  body  and  how  it  works.  The 
evolution,  diet,  reproduction,  growth,  senses,  distribution  and 
classification  of  mammals  are  examined  fully.  All  colour  illustrated. 

'WILD  CATS,  #4.95.  The  evolution  of  these  fierce  and  efficient 
carnivores  and  their  place  in  the  ecology  of  our  planet.  Cat  anatomy 
social  habits  and  feline  biology  plus  life  histories,  hunting  tech¬ 
niques  and  relationships  to  man.  All  colour  illustrated. 

)ULIERE ,  FRANCOIS:  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAMMALS,  #5.95,  cloth,  383  pp. 
profusely  illus.,  3rd  ed.  revised.  Acomprehensive  picture  of  what 
naturalists  working  in  both  field  and  lab  have  so  far  been  able  to 
learn  about  the  life  and  customs  of  mammals  of  the  world. 

FELL,  R.  K.  &  SKLADAL,  C. :  SEA  OTTERS  AND  THE  CHINA  TRADE,  #5.50,  juv. 

The  dramatic  saga  of  the  ruthless  treatment  of  natural  resources  by 
greedy  man.  Wise  government  intervenes  to. save  this  endangered  species. 

JRGE3S,  THORNTON  W. :  AT  PADDY  TEE  BEAVER’S  POND,  #2.75,  146  pp.hard, 
illus.  juv.  The  beaver  pond  in  the  Green  Forest  is  a  thriving, 
bustling  community  centre.  The  author  has  put  together  21  stories 
for  children,  each  one  an  exciting  adventure  in  natural  history. 


CLOUDSLSY- THOMPSON,  J.  L.  :  ANIMAL  TWILIGHT:  MAN  AND  GAME  IN  EAST  AFRICA, 
#7.75,  illus.  16  pi.  An  examination  of  the  history  of  man’s  threat 
of  extinction  to  the  many  beautiful  wild  animals  of  Africa.  The 
author  is  Prof,  of  Zoology  at  Khartoum  Univ.  and  has  consulted  over 
2,000  books  in  his  research  for  this  major  work. 

CORBET,  G.  B.:  TERRESTIAL  MAMMALS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE,  #9.90,  illus.  Dr. 
Corbet  is  Cur.  of  Mammals,  Brit.  Mus.  It  contains:  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  many  aspects  of  mammology;  a  complete  checklist  of 
terrestial  mammals  of  W.  Europe;  keys  for  the  identification  of  all 
species;  a  systematic  review  of  each  species.  An  important  work. 

COSTELLO,  D.  F.:  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  PORCUPINE,  #7.25.  Porcupines  are  not 
aggressive  creatures  yet  must  be  treated  with  caution.  The  author 
gives  an  eloquent  defense  of  this  much-maligned  prairie  mammal. 

"  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  IRAIRIE  DOG,  #7.25.  A  thoroughly 

detailed  life  in  prairie-dog  society,  vividly  recording  seasonal 
influences  and  community  interaction.  An  endangered  species,  needing 
understanding  and  sympathy. 

DAVIS,  J.  A.:  OTTERS,  #7.95,  208  pp.  5#x6 *,  illus.  The  author  describes 
the  extraordinary  life  he  has  led  in  his  suburban  bachelor  cottage 
with  a  series  of  otters.  A  devotee  of  Konrad  Lorenz,  Mr.  Davis  is  an 
authority  on  the  behavior  of  animals.  Rarely  has  the  behavior  of  a 
species  so  shy  and  wild  been  documented  with  such  affection  and  humor, 
in  such  illuminating  detail. 


EBERLE,  IRMENGARDE:  ELEPHANTS  LIVE  HERE,  #4.75.  The  author  of  BEARS  LIVE 
HERE,  FOXES  LIVE  HERE,  and  other  bestsellers,  turns  now  to  the 
Elephant,  chronicling  that  noble  beast’s  education  during  the  first 
difficult  year  -  his  problems  in  getting  food,  avoiding  enemies,  in 
short,  surviving.  It  is  filled  with  adventure,  beautifully  written 
and  illustrated. 


FL00K,  D.  R.:  STUDY  OF  SEX  DIFFERENTIAL  IN  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  WAPITI,  #1.25. 

A  very  detailed  analytical  study  made  to  help  us  understand  the 
problem  of  expansion  of  wapiti  populations  at  the  expense  of  other 
members  of  the  herbivores.  (See  "The  Blue  Jay"  Sept.  1970.) 

GRAY,  ROBERT:  GRAY  WOLF,  #5.75,  juv .  illus.  The  true  story  of  wolves 

based  on  the  latest  scientific  findings,  reveals  this  animal  as  he  is 
in  reality  -  highly  intelligent,  a  determined  and  clever  hunter,  and 
an  affectionate  and  devoted  member  of  his  pack. 

GREY  OWL:  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  WILD,  #2.25,  paper.  After  18  printings  now  in 
paperback.  When  Grey  Owl  became  attached  to  a  pair  of  orphan  beaver 
kits  he  gave  up  trapping  altogether  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
struggling  to  establish  a  sanctuary  for  the  beaver  and  to  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  game. 

GROVES,  C.  P.:  GORILLAS,  #5.35,  cloth.  A  richly  illustrated  survey  of  the 
habits  and  behavior  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  misunderstood  animals. 

HAHN,  EMILY:  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  APES,  #11.25.  The  resemblances  between  man 
and  ape  are  fascinating  and  disturbing.  The  dramatic  biological  and 
psychological  similarities  are  used  by  science  in  research.  Miss  Hahn 
is  a  distinguished  reporter  who  has  kept  primates  as  pets,  and  this  is 
her  story  of  her  experiences  in  reviewing  the  role  of  apes  at  work  for 

HOWELL,  A.  BRAZIER:  AQUATIC  MAMMALS:  THEIR  ADAPTATIONS  TO  LIFE  IN  THE  WATER 
#3.50  paper,  54  illus.  In  this  clear,  accurate  account  of  the  anatomy, 
of  the  aquatic  mammals,  Dr.  Howell  presents  an  account  of  the  vital 
functioning  of  physiological  components,  as  well  as  a  catalogue  of 
structures . 

KULISH ,  J.  W.:  BOBCATS  BEFORE  BREAKFAST,  v7.50. 
his  living  from  the  woods,  the  author  tells 
there  and  one  man’s  relationship  to  them. 


From  40  years  of  taking 
about  the  animals  who  livel 
Includes  a  fascinating 


i. 


account  of  the  otter’s  love  life. 
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TGFOF.D,  C.:  THE  WINTER  OF  THE  FISHER,  $6.95  (fiction).  This  is  the  story 
of  one  year  in  a  fisher’s  life.  Survival  struggles,  territorial  rights 
and  his  contact  with  man  are  all  portrayed  in  the  saga  of  this 
magnificent  fur-bearer. 

fINE,  S.  A.:  YYONDERS  OF  THE  BAT  ’WORLD,  $3.95,  62  pp.,  profusely  illus., 

7x10.  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  bat,  its  interesting  peculiar¬ 
ities,  and  its  beneficial  habits.  For  children  8-12. 

T,  C.  P. :  BATS,  $6.25,  juv .  Bats  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  least 
understood  of  all  animals  in  the  world.  They  have  long  been  the  subject 
of  superstition  and  associated  with  evil.  The  facts  are  much  different 
from  such  nonsense. 

A  SECOND  BOOK  OF  CANADIAN  ANIMALS,  $2.95,  107  pp.,  illus.  with 
drawings  by  John  Crosby.  26  more  mammals  of  Canada,  with  a  descriptive 
chapter,  and  two  drawings  of  each.  A  companion  to  the  earlier  May 
success,  A  BOOK  OF  CANADIAN  ANIMALS.  These  simple  and  straightforward 
books  are  excellent  for  children. 

[WELL,  GAVIN:  SEALS,  $6.75.  The  author  of  "Ring  of  Bright  Water"  now 
turns  his  prodigious  narrative  and  descriptive  gifts  to  a  complete  study 
of  all  classes  of  seals.  Illus.  in  colour  and  b.w«,  lOx  7$ . 

!HI,  UGO,  &  CARTER,  T.  D. :  HOOFED  MAMMALS  OF  THE  WORLD,  $11.95.  300  species 
of  hoofed  mammals  are  vividly  portrayed  and  expertly  described  in  this 
unique  natural  history.  A  new  edition. 

I0LS0N,  JOYCE:  WOOP  THE  WOMBAT,  $2.75.  Wombats  are  shy  animals  found  in 
the  Australian  bush.  They  resemble  very  small  bears.  This  photo-story 
of  two  country  children  who  find  a  motherless  wombat  and  befriend  it 
will  delight  young  readers. 

10N0GHUE ,  B.:  WILD  ANIMAL  RESCUE’.  $5.25,  6x9,  160  pp.  This  stirring 
account  of  a  boy  and  his  dog  is  based  on  that  actual  dangerous  achieve¬ 
ment  "Operation  Noah"  in  which  12  Rhodesian  Game  Rangers,  with  forty 
helpers,  saved  6,000  wild  animals  from  drowning. 

>EN,  JACK:  NIGHT  OF  THE  GRIZZLIES,  $8.75.  For  more  than  50  years  the 
Grizzly  has  roamed  free  in  the  national  parks  of  the  U.  S.  without 
causing  a  human  fatality,  then,  in  a  single  night,  two  campers  were 
killed  by  enraged  bears,  signalling  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  America’s 
greatest  land  carnivore.  Illus.  with  photos  and  map. 

IK,  ED:  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  OTTER,  $7.25.  Comparatively  little  is  known 
about  the  fun-loving  otter  because  it  is  shy  and  secretive.  The  author 
discusses  their  physical  characteristics,  environment  end  life  cycle, 
and  in  texts  and  photos  he  records  their  daily  habits. 

:RY,  R.:  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  GIANT  PANDA,  $7.25.  A  delightful  and  illumina¬ 
ting  study  of  one  of  the  most  unusual,  beautiful  and  endearing  animals. 

TEE  WORLD  OF  THE  WALRUS,  $7.25.  The  interwoven  life  of  walrus 
and  Eskimo  is  explored  in  this  intriguing  book.  Illus.  with  photos. 

!  THE  WORLD  OF  THE  JAGUAR,  $7.95,  164  pp.  illus.  perry  examines 

the  jaguar’s  life  style,  discussing  its  characteristic  patterns  of 
hunting,  mating,  breeding  and  defense.  He  explores  as  well  the  lives 
of  many  other  species  native  to  the  Amazon  jungles. 

1  BEARS,  $5.35,  cloth.  A  lively,  fully- illustrated  survey  of  the 

world’s  bears  from  the  Rockies  and  Siberia  to  Borneo. 

IDMAN ,  S.  R.  3c  GUSTAFSON,  E.  T.  :  HOME  IS  THE  SEA:  FOR  WHALES,  $5.30,  illus. 
264  pp.  inhales  and  dolphins  fascinate  millions  of  us  through  their 
intelligent  actions  on  TV,  in  movies  and  aquaria.  They  provide  some  of 
the  clearest  clues  in  helping  us  understand  how  living  creatures  adapt  to 
their  environment. 

iE,  F.  G.:  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  BUFFALO,  $35.00,  990  pp.  ,  6x9,  2nd  edition. 

This  long  out-of-print  masterpiece  includes  5  new  appxs.  in  the  2nd  ed., 
one  of  them  a  major  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Bison. 

TON ,  E.  T.:  WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN  $4.95;  ANIMAL  HEROES  $4.95,  both 
hard  binding.  The  best  of  Seton  is  presented  in  these  two  volumes  (each 
about  200  pp. ,  7x10).  profusely  illus.  Every  home  should  have  these 
stories  by  a  great  Canadian  writer  and  naturalist. 
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SCEEFFER ,  V.  B.:  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  WHALE ,  *3.10  paper,  *7.25  cloth.  This 
account  of  a  year  in  the  life  of  a  sperm  whale  calf  won  the  1970 
Burroughs  Medal  for  the  best  book  in  the  field  of  natural  history. 

"  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  SEAL,  *8.50  cloth.  A  world  authority  on 

the  Pinnipedia,  Dr.  Scheffer  gives  us  a  near-poetic  yet  unsentimental 
account  of  one  year  in  the  life  of  a  female  Alaskan  fur  seal. 

SHUTTLESWORTH,  D.  E.:  GERBILS  AHD  OTHER  SMALL  PETS,  *5.95,  illus.  Gerbils 
are  very  popular  pets  today,  and  this  is  the  first  book  for  home  and 
classroom  use  discussing  their  habits  and  suggested  care.  Squirrels, 
mice,  white  rats,  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  are  included. 

SYMINGTON ,  FRASER:  TUKTU :A  QUESTION  OF  SURVIVAL,  *2.00,  paper.  The  barren- 
ground  caribou  has  been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the  millions  that  were 
here  in  1900.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  of  some  Indians 
and  Eskimos  still  living  off  the  land. 

SYMONS,  R.  D.:  THE  BROKEN  SNARE,  *6.95,  224  pp. ,  illus.  by  the  author.  The 
story  of  a  man  who  turns  his  back  on  civilization  and  stakes  a  claim 
to  a  ranch  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  but  first  he  must  settle  with  the 
wolves.  (See  June  1970  and  December  1970  issues  "The  Blue  Jay".) 

THOMSON,  PETER:  COUGAR,  *4.25,  192  pp.  This  is  the  exciting  story  of  a 

boy's  experiences  with  an  orphaned  cougar  kitten  he  raises  to  maturity 
in  cattle  country. 

WISE,  W.:  AMAZING  ANIMALS  OF  uATIN  AMERICA,  *3.90.  pumas,  jaguars,  pudus 
and  capybaras  are  just  a  few  of  the  unusual  animals  of  South  and  Centra 
America  in  this  book  for  children,  which  also  gives  them  a  very  real 
sense  of  the  great  variety  of  animal  life  throughout  the  world. 

WOLFF,  R.:  ANIMALS  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  *8.75.  This  junior  book  explores  the 
natural  history  of  American  fauna,  from  llamas  to  lemmings  to  minks  to 
beaver.  The  text,  prepared  in  co-operation  with  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  covers  the  habitats  also,  while  the  illustrations  are 
gem-like  in  their  attention  to  detail. 

"  ANIMALS  OF  EUROPE,  *8.75.  An  indispensable  companion  to  the 

above.  A  large  book  also,  it  has  been  written  with  imagination  and 
expertise,  illustrated  with  exquisite  colour. 

wOOD,  DOROTHY:  THE  DEER  FAMILY,  *3.95,  illus.  The  vivid  and  true-to-life 
illustrations  complement  Miss  Wood's  new  volume  in  the  animal  family 
series  which,  like  its  predecessors,  present  some  basic  factors  of 
adaptation  and  ecology  in  the  animal  world  for  juveniles. 
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INSECT  BOOKS 


3EIRNE,  B.  P.:  COLLECTING,  PREPARING  AND  PRESERVING  INSECTS,  *1.50  paper, 
128  pp.  5x8,  illus.  with  drawings.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  amateur  or 
professional  entomologists  with  Canadian  conditions  and  Canadian  fauna 
in  mind.  Some  arachnids  are  included  as  they  are  of  economic  important 

BORROR,  D.  J.  &  WHITE,  R.  E. :  A  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  INSECTS  NORTH  OF  MEXICO 
*6.95,  cloth,  376  pp.  In  the  "Peterson"  Series,  in  itself  a  recommend— 
ation.  The  most  comprehensive,  authoritative,  and  up-to-date  pocket 
guide  on  North  American  insects  ever  published.  It  covers  579  families 
which  is  the  smallest  main  descriptive  unit,  though  some  species  noted. 

CHRISTENSEN,  C.:  ANTS,  BEES,  and  WOULD-BE  COUSINS,  *1.95.  Prepared  for 

science  teachers  of  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  schools.  Discusses 
ants,  bees,  termites,  mosquitos,  aphids  and  many  others. 

DOORLY,  E.:  THE  INSECT  MAN,  *2.95,  hard  cover,  170  pp.  Intended  for  young 
and  lively-minded  children;  they  go  with  the  Yew  Tree  family  to  France 
to  learn  about  Jean  Henri  Fabre  and  the  insects  whose  life  stories  he 
wrote  about  so  well. 

ENGELMANN,  FRANZ:  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  INSECT  REPRODUCTION,  *20.75.  Focusing 
on  hormonal  control  mechanisms  and  mating  behaviour,  this  well-illustra 
ted  volume  covers  nearly  all  aspects  of  insect  reproduction  with  the 
exception  of  population  ecology.  307  pp.  7x10. 
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[UTCHINS,  ROSS  E.:  THE  WORLD  OF  DRAGONFLIES  AND  DAMSELFLIES,  #4.50,  128  pp 
juv.  Among  the  most  fascinating  members  of  the  insect  clan  are  the 
dragonflies  and  damselflies.  An  astonishing  picture  of  this  group 
is  presented,  literally  and  figuratively,  as  the  illustrations  reveal. 

iOTZ,  A.  B.:  A  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BUTTERFLIES,  #6.95.  This  "Peterson" 

Guide  illustrates  417  species  (247  in  full  colour)  of  butterflies  east 
of  the  Great  Plains  though  useful  well  west  of  the  100th  Meridian. 

AVINE,  S.  A.:  WONDERS  OF  THE  SPIDER  WORLD,  #3.75,  64  pp.  juv.  This  book 
explains  spider  anatomy,  fascinating  activities  such  as  spinning, 
hunting  and  ballooning,  and  the  spider’s  place  in  mythology.  Lavine 
tells  how  to  collect  and  mount  webs,  and  urges  his  readers  to  invest¬ 
igate  the  field  of  spiders  where  so  much  still  remains  to  be  discovered 
Illustrated.  (We  know  spiders  are  not  insects!) 

[civiULLEN ,  R.  D.:  THE  INSECT  COLLECTOR’S  GUIDE,  400  paper.  A  useful, 
illustrated  pamphlet  for  entomologists. 

GENERAL  NATURAL  HISTORY 

iLOND,  GEORGES:  THE  GREAT  MIGRATIONS  OF  ANIMALS ,  950  paper.  Treating  his 
material  not  as  a  scientist,  but  as  a  writer,  Blond  imaginatively 
conveys  the  perilous,  often  tragic  nature  of  the  vast  displacement 
phenomena  which  is  normal  among  many  animals,  and  which  is  still  one 
of  nature’s  greatest  puzzles. 

IROADHURST,  P.  L.  :  THE  SCIENCE  OF  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOUR,  #1.00  paper.  Men  have 
used  animals  for  a  long  time,  and  modern  research  may  greatly  widen 
the  use  of  animals  in  human  society.  Experiment  and  observation  can 
be  shown  to  advance  the  treatment  of  human  mental  disorders. 

SETTEX,  ALBERT:  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NATURE,  #16.00,  postage  extra  (wt.  6  lbs.) 
This  380  pp.  9fcxl24,  lavishly  illustrated  history  of  the  discovery  of 
all  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  unfolds  the  heroic  tale  of  man’s 
quest  for  knowledge  and,  perhaps,  some  wisdom,  price  in  Canada  about 
#30.00  but  a  fortunate  purchase  enables  us  to  offer  a  SPECIAL  BARGAIN. 

!ARR,  M.  B.:  NATURAL  HISTORY  ADVENTURES,  #3.50  hardbound,  105  pp.  8x11. 

A  lavishly  illustrated  collection  of  articles  which  appeared  in  Junior 
Natural  History  magazine  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  chapters  provide  enjoyable  reading  about  some  of  nature’s  wonders 
and  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  nature  in  the  young  reader. 

JASSELL,  SYLVIA:  NATURE  GAMES  AND  ACTIVITIES,  #2.50  hardbound,  87  pp .  An 

activity  book,  both  fun  and  constructive.  The  many  ideas  are  keyed  to 
some  aspect  of  nature;  they  inform  as  well  as  amuse. 

I0MF0RT,  ALEX:  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE ,  tf1.35  paper.  One  of  the  world’s 
authorities  on  human  biology,  Dr.  Comfort  has  given  us  a  profoundly 
important  study  of  man’s  evolution  and  of  his  changing  attitude  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  the  nature  surrounding  him. 

)U30S ,  RENE:  SO  HUMAN  AN  ANIMAL,  #6.50,  cloth,  257  pp.  The  eminent  micro¬ 
biologist  and  experimental  pathologist  has  written  on  how  we  are  shaped 
by  surroundings  and  events.  He  is  deeply  troubled  by  the  apparent 
dehumanization  of  civilized  man,  and  offers  original,  important  insight 
into  reversing  this  trend,  a  noble  book.  A  SPECIAL  BARGAIN  at  -*;6.50. 

iEUVELMANS ,  BERNARD:  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  SEa  SERPENTS,  <#7 . 50 ,  624  pp .  illus. 
Dr.  Heuvelmans  has  thoroughly  examined  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  sea-serpents  as  given  in  over  500  reported  sightings  from  all  the 
major  oceans  over  more  than  300  years.  This  objective,  scientific 
report  makes  a  fascinating  book.  A  SPECIAL  BARGAIN  at  #7.50. 

HVINGSTON,  JOHN:  ANIMALS  AND  KAN,  #1.25  paper illus .  85  photos,  8fcxll. 

This  well-ilus trated  brochure  of  30  pp.  deals  with  the  animal  kingdom 
and  man’s  place  in  it,  through  comparisons  of  anatomy,  function,  and 
behaviour,  a  list  of  recommended  books  for  further  study  is  included. 
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MUNRO,  DAVID:  A  PLACE  FOR  EVERYTHING,  .£3.50,  paper,  108  pp.  ,  many  Ulus. 

some  colour,  8^x11.  A  solid  Canadian  ecological  achievement,  this  book 
describes  the  natural  divisions  of  uanada  and  the  life  forms  each 
supports.  A  sound,  basic  book  for  everyone. 

RANSOM,  JAYE.:  FOSSILS  IN  AMERICA,  £9.60,  cloth,  394  pp.  illus.  While 

this  standard  work  is  aimed  at  the  U.  3.  fossil  hunter,  there  is  plenty 
in  it  for  everyone.  It  deals  with  the  nature  of  fossils  and  their 
origins,  identification  and  classification.  Much  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  details  of  collecting  sites. 

TOMALIN,  RUTH:  W.  H.  HUDSON,  £2.95,  hardbound,  143  pp.  A  biography  of  the 
famous  naturalist  from  Argentina  who  spent  his  last  years  in  England. 
Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  his  books,  we  can  now  know  about  the  man. 

BRIGHT,  A.  G.:  IN  THE  STEPS  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  HERPETOLOGIST,  EARL 
PATTERSON  SCHMIDT,  £3.95,  hardbound,  127  pp.  One  of  America’s  most 
influential  naturalists,  Schmidt  made  many  fascinating  discoveries  about 
snakes  and  their  environment.  This  biography  is  followed  by  a  section 
on  nature  projects  we  can  do  in  the  study  of  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

ADAMS,  K.  M. :  THE  FIRST  AUSTRALIANS,  £4.95.  The  entry  of  the  first  Austral¬ 
ians  to  the  continent,  followed  by  two  other  races. 

ALSBERG,  PAUL:  IN  ^UEST  OF  MAN,  £5.50.  A  biological  approach  to  the  problem 
of  man’s  place  in  nature,  based  on  the  author’s  hypothesis  that  man  has 
developed  through  the  evolutionary  process  of  body-liberation,  whereas 
the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  evolved  by  body-compulsion.  222  pp. 

BRAIDWOOD,  R.  J. :  PREHISTORIC  MEN,  £6.25.  A  lucid,  simple  introduction  to 
prehistory.  It  tells  of  man’s  achievement  from  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  culture  up  to  written  history  and  clearly  explains  the  major  problems 
of  interpretation  and  method  confronted  by  those  reconstructing  the 
story.  An  updated  edition  of  this  small  classic. 

BRUEMMER ,  FRED:  THE  LONG  HUNT,  £12.50,  152  pp. ,  50  photos.  The  description 
of  a  2-month,  1200-mile  hunting  trip  made  by  Eskimos  of  Grise  Fiord, 
among  the  last  still  hunting  with  dog  team.  A  beautiful  book. 

CBC:  THE  WAY  OF  THE  INDIAN,  £1.25,  paper.  The  text  of  a  radio  documentary 
series  about  T,The  Indian  question",  describing  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  Canadian  Indian,  his  present  lot  and  aspirations. 

DEPT.  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS:  INDIANS  OF  TEE  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES,  350  paper .  25  pp. 
illus.,  8^x11.  A  brief  history  of  the  prairie  Indian  peoples,  with  a 
section  on  economic  development  from  1900. 

GREEN,  JOHN:  YEAR  OF  THE  SAS£UATCH,  £3.00,  80  pp.,  illus.  A  sequel  to  the 
author’s  ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  SASjUATCH.  Mr.  Green  covers  all  events  in 
the  field  of  Sasquatch  investigation  during  1969,  and  also  cites  many 
reports  of  sightings  going  back  to  1850  recently  uncovered. 

MAY,  JULIAN:  TEE  FIRST  MEN,  £5.25,  juv .  8x9.  In  this  easy-reading  book  with 
carefully  researched  illustrations,  youngsters  may  follow  the  story  of 
how  the  first  creatures  classed  as  human  beings  developed.  Illus. 

"  THEY  LIVED  IN  THE  ICE  AGE,  £4.95,  juv.  8x8.  This  book  takes 

young  readers  back  to  the  Ice  Age,  explaining  how  glaciers  were  formed 
and  grew  and  tells  how  they  affected  plants,  animals  and  early  people 
of  North  America.  Illustrated. 

VAN  STEENSEL,  MAJA:  PEOPLE  OF  LIGHT  AND  DARK,  £2.50  paper.  The  whole  gamut 
of  the  history,  culture,  customs,  and  manner  of  living  of  Canadian 
Eskimos  by  means  of  30  essays  by  authorities. 

WEEKES,  MARY:  INDIANS  OF  THE  PLAINS,  750,  paper.  A  concise  view  for  young 
readers  of  Indian  life  on  the  plains  one  hundred  years  ago. 

"  GREAT  CHIEFS  AND  MIGHTY  HUNTERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  PLAINS,  £2.50. 

The  events  described  in  these  tales  took  place  in  western  Canada.  They 
are  dramatically  written  and  historically  accurate,  well  researched. 
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EAR  TE  SCIENCES 


A  3RD,  D.  M.  :  GEOLOGY,  $3.95,  120  pp.  ,  8  x  9 ,  42  pp.  illus .  pert  colour. 

A  study  of  geology  is  an  exciting  introduction  to  the  broad  sweep  of 
science.  Baird’s  comprehensive  account  creates  an  enjoyment  of  man’s 
natural  environment.  The  photos  are  magnificent. 

ATES,  R.  L.:  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS,  $4.10,  paper. 

This  book  stresses  the  occurrence,  origin  and  geology  of  the  industrial 
minerals  according  to  a  systematic  classification,  a  Dover  reprint. 

ORBES,  DUNCAN:  LIFE  BEFORE  FAN,  $2.95,  juv .  7-1x10,  64  pp.  ,  illus.  This  is 
a  valuable  reference  book  for  those  interested  in  fossils  and  for  young 
biologists  who  want  to  know  about  living  things  in  the  past. 

AROUSSE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  EARTH,  $6.95  paper,  $19.50  cloth.  440  pp.,  600 
b.w.  photos  etc.,  20  colour  illus.  8fexlli.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
anatomy  and  history  of  our  planet.  It  explains  natural  phenomena, 
traces  man's  use  of  minerals,  and  reconstructs  evolution. 

00LE,  LYNN  &  GRAY:  MEN  WHO  DIG  UP  HISTORY,  $5.00,  164  pp.,  illus.  The  life 
and  work  of  15  outstanding  archaeologists  who  are  uncovering  our  past. 

CONSERVATION  -  POLLUTION  -  ENVIRONMENT 

ARRISON,  C.  W. :  WILDLIFE,  $4.75,  192  pp.  Man  has  always  depended  on  wild 
life  for  survival;  now  he  faces  disaster  unless  he  checks  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  book  shows  the  vast  variety  of  wildlife  and  its  role  in  man's 
development  -  and  presents  a  challenging  picture  of  man’s  dilemma. 

EINDL,  L.  A.:  TEE  WATER  WE  LIVE  BY  -  How  to  Menage  it  wisely,  $5.15,  96  pp 
juv.  Heindl  outlines  some  basic  principles  for  the  sound  management  of 
our  limited  supply  of  this  vital  resource.  He  gives  numerous  examples 
of  mismanagement,  notes  the  interlocking  problems,  and  need  to  solve  them, 

’BRLEN,  R.D.  YAMAMOTO,  I.  (Eds.):  BIOCHEMICAL  TOXICOLOGY  OF  INSECTICIDES, 
$9.00,  218  pp.  A  collection  of  papers  delivered  at  the  5th  USA- Japan 
Co-op.  Science  Program,  June  1969.  It  contains  much  detail  which  will 
interest  teachers  and  researchers,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 

AMPARTS  MAGAZINE  EDS.:  ECO-CATASTROPHE ,  $4.95.  A  stimulating,  scarifying, 
and  very  sobering  examination  of  man’s  pollution  of  his  environment  and 
his  persistent  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

TALLINGS,  C.  L» :  ECOTACTICS,  $8.50  cloth,  $2.35  paper.  The  Sierra  Club  Hand 
Book  for  Environment  Activists,  wish  introduction  by  R.  Nader.  The 
action  book  for  concerned  people  -  teach-ins,  boycotts,  courses  in 
environmental  problems,  car  pools,  attacks  on  giant  industry  pollution 
practices,  etc.,  youth  movement  surveys,  use  of  media,  a  land  ethic. 

WATEK,  PAUL:  THE  USER’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  $1.25, 
paper.  If  we  care  about  our  survival,  we  must  learn  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  land  and  its  resources;  we  must  become  users  and  not  consumers 
of  resources.  The  Guide  gives  specific  information  on  how  to  change. 

OSBORGH,  JOHN:  LAND  MANAGEMENT:  RESTORING  OUR  MOST  VALUABLE  RESOURCE,  $5.15 
96  pp.,  juv.  An  informative  account  of  the  formation  and  development  of 
land,  its  use  and  misuse,  and  its  place  in  ecology.  Basic  principles  of 
conservation  are  introduced,  which  must  be  understood  if  we  are  to  surviv* 

WESTERN  CANADIANA 

ACK,  CAPT.  GEO.:  ARCTIC  LAND  EXPEDITION,  $8.95.  Capt.  Back  stands  out  in 
the  annals  of  Arctic  history  as  an  explorer  of  extreme  stamina  and 
efficiency.  His  account  of  his  successful  expedition  1833-35  is  an 
important  addition  to  Canadian  history. 

HAIMERS,  J.  W,  :  FUR  TRADE  GOVERNOR,  *>2.00  paper,  $3.50  cloth.  For  nearly 
40  years  Sir  George  Simpson,  risen  from  counting-house  clerk,  ruled 
a  quarter  of  North  America  single-handedly.  Probably  no  one  contrib¬ 
uted  more  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Canadian  destiny. 


FRASER ,  FRANuES:  THE  WIND  ALONG  THE  RIVER,  $4.25,  82  pp .  ,  juv .  The  17 
stories  in  this  book  are  part  of  the  lore  of  the  tribes  which  moved 
on  to  the  western  prairies.  The  author  grew  up  on  a  Blackfoot  reserve. 

FLAHERTY,  R.,  CARPENTER ,  E .  (Eds.):  THE  STORY  OF  COMOCK  THE  bSKIMO,  $5.50. 

In  1902  Comock  led  his  starving  family  to  an  island  thought  to  be  rich 
in  game,  with  one  small  knife  and  a  few  stones  he  survived. 

GRANT ,  REV.  G.  M. :  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN:  LANDLORD  FLEMING’S  EXPEDITION  THROUGH 
C\'TADA  in  1872,  $4.75  cloth,  396  pp.  Introduction  by  Lewis  K.  Thomas. 
The  story  of  Fleming’s  journey  to  survey  the  CER  by  the  secretary  to 
the  expedition. 

HENRY,  ALEXANDER:  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  CANADA  AND  THE  INDIAN 

TERRITORIES  1760-1776;  (Introduction  by  Lewis  H.  TKomas.)  *.6.95,  400  pp 
2  maps,  illus.  A  wonderfully  gossipy  remembrance  of  friends  and  fellow 
traders,  vivid  descriptions  of  the  land  and  its  people,  incidents  and 
events  of  the  northwest. 

KANE,  PAUL:  WANDERINGS  OF  AN  ARTIST,  $8.50,  388  pp. ,  illus.  First  pub.  1859 
The  almost  incredible  tale  of  a  Canadian  artist  who  travelled  and  lived 
with  many  different  Indian  tribes  of  western  Canada.  In  1971  Canada  wil 
issue  a  special  stamp  commemorating  this  remarkable  man. 

MacSWAN,  GRANT:  ENTRUSTED  TO  MY  CARE,  $4.95,  270  pp.  This  is  an  important 

contribution  to  conservation  in  Canada,  revealing  the  author’s  deep  lovej 
of  the  land  in  his  concern  for  its  dwindling  resources  and  fertility. 
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f  Eriksdale.  On  this  particular  pond, 
spotted  a  pair  of  goldeneye  ducks 
lat  didn’t  look  like  the  expected 
Decies  so  I  had  the  driver  back  up. 
hese  birds  were  about  30  yards  away 
t  the  most  and  all  identifying  fea- 
ures  of  Barrow’s  Goldeneyes  were 
een  on  both  male  and  female :  male  — 
3sser  amount  of  white  on  the  upper 
ides  than  the  Common,  white  crescent- 
laped  spot  between  eye  and  bill,  fore- 
ead  abrupt  at  bill  and  crown  not  as 
igh  as  the  Common,  small  bill ; 
emale  -  head  shaped  similarly  to  the 
lale  but  not  quite  as  pronounced, 
mall  bill ;  bill  was  all  yellow  but 
pparently  this  is  not  always  a  safe 
eparating  feature  from  the  female 
Jommon.  We  studied  them  for  about 
ve  minutes  and  they  were  still  there 
/hen  we  left;  on  our  return  trip  on 
fay  21,  I  checked  the  pond  but  they 
/ere  not  there.  There  were  three  other 
eople  with  me  but  unfortunately  they 
ere  not  bird  watchers.”  Shortt 
1962)  drew  special  attention  to  this 
ecord  in  his  year-end  report. 

The  fifth  record  was  a  male  seen  by 
le  at  Oak  Lake  on  April  30,  1966.  A 
arge  marsh,  locally  known  as  “Bige- 
)w’s  Slough”,  bordering  the  east  edge 
f  Oak  Lake,  is  separated  from  the 
ake  by  a  dike.  From  a  road  on  top 
f  this  dike  immediately  south  of  the 
Island  Resort”,  the  goldeneye  was 
jotted  in  a  mixed  group  of  Lesser 
caup,  Redhead,  and  Canvasback  rest- 
ng  approximately  40  yards  away. 
i  Ising  7x50  binoculars,  I  studied  it 
)'  or  about  10  minutes.  I  had  previously 
|een  this  species  in  Banff  National 
ark  and  was  aware  that  it  was  an 
nusual  record  for  Manitoba.  The 
irge,  white  crescent  between  the  eye 


Goldeneye  as  listed  in  Table  1 

and  the  bill  was  distinct.  The  white 
on  this  duck’s  sides  extended  only 
partly  up  the  bird’s  sides,  unlike  the 
Common  Goldeneye  which  shows  more 
white  on  the  sides  when  sitting  on 
the  water  because  it  exhibits  far  more 
white  in  the  forewing.  The  upper 
part  of  the  sides  appeared  dark  and 
this  was  the  first  thing  that  drew  my 
attention  to  the  bird. 

On  April  12,  1967,  a  male  was  re¬ 
ported  at  Reston  by  David  Braddell, 
but  without  a  confirming  description 
(Mossop,  1967:  644). 

Mrs.  Grace  Keith  of  Winnipeg  re¬ 
ported  seeing  a  male  on  the  Red  River 
near  Lockport  on  May  18,  1967.  She  is 


"able  1.  Sight  records  of  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  in  Manitoba. 


Observation 

Number 

Date 

Location 

Observers 

1. 

May  14,  1936 

East  Bay 

Robinson 

2. 

May  21,  1960 

Stonewall 

Gardner 

3. 

May  23,  1960 

Victoria  Beach 

Mossop  &  M.N.H.S. 

4. 

May  19,  1962 

Eriksdale 

Gardner 

5. 

April  30,  1966 

Oak  Lake 

Hatch 

6. 

May  18,  1967 

Lockport 

Keith 

7. 

June  29,  1968 

Churchill 

Tremaine  &  Comer 
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it  frequently  in  British  Columbia  and 
she  was  “quite  satisfied”  that  the  bird 
was  a  Barrow’s  Goldeneye.  She  noted 
its  crescent-shaped,  white  face  patch 
and  larger  appearing  head  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Common  Goldeneye  (pers. 
comm.,  1969). 

The  latest  sighting  of  a  Barrow’s 
Goldeneye  was  of  a  male  in  a  cove  off 
Hudson  Bay  at  Churchill  on  June  29, 
1968.  The  observation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Mary  M.  Tremaine  and  C.  W. 
Cromer.  On  the  basis  of  this  record, 
it  is  considered  “accidental”  at  Chur¬ 
chill  (Jehl  and  Smith,  1970).  Dr. 
Tremaine  wrote  of  the  incident  (pers. 
corres.  to  R.  W.  Nero)  :  “On  June  29, 
(1968),  —  a  blustery,  cold,  stormy 
day  —  I  saw  a  Barrow’s  Goldeneye 
and  a  Common  Goldeneye  in  a  small 
open  bay  area  .  .  .  which  offered  some 
protection.  They  were  feeding  and 
loafing  together.  Both  birds  showed 
beginning  molt.  C.  W.  Comer  (of 
Kansas,  U.S.A.)  saw  these  too.  We 
watched  them  for  almost  an  hour. 
They  were  too  far  out  for  a  picture. 
The  opportunity  to  compare  the  back 
and  flank  plumage,  as  well  as  the  heads, 
was  wonderful . . . .”  The  study  verified 
my  previous  impression  that  the  best 
way  to  spot  a  Barrow’s  is  a  goldeneye 
that  is  dark  from  the  distance  .  .  .  The 
back  and  flank  plumage  seemed  more 
distinctly  different  in  these  two  birds 
and  a  better  mark  than  the  head  spot. 
These  birds  were  gone  the  next  day 
and  not  seen  again.” 

To  the  south  of  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  in  Minnesota,  there  have 
been  a  score  of  published  sightings  of 
the  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  but  many  of  these  lack  details. 
There  is  no  correlation  between  the 
Manitoba  records  and  the  Minnesota 
observations  since  the  bulk  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  reports  occurred  in  December, 
January,  February,  and  March.  All 
seven  Manitoba  records  fall  between 
April  30  and  June  29,  inclusive.  In 
fact,  six  of  them  fall  between  April 
30  and  May  23,  a  period  of  less  than 
four  weeks,  and  appear  to  represent 
spring  migrants. 

The  seven  confirmed  Manitoba  sight 
records  are  widely  distributed,  with 


six  in  the  populated  southern  quarter 
of  the  province  and  one  in  the  far 
north.  All  were  single  observations 
and  although  most  locations  were 
visited  on  subsequent  days  the  birds 
were  never  seen  again.  In  Minnesota, 
where  many  of  the  sightings  were  of 
wintering  birds,  it  was  common  to 
observe  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  on  more 
than  one  day  in  the  same  locality  and 
the  species  appeared  on  three  of  four 
Christmas  censuses  in  St.  Paul  be 
tween  1965  and  1968  inclusive  (Glas 
sel,  1966:81  and  1967:141);  Janssen, 
1969:124). 

Table  1  lists  seven  sightings  for 
which  verifying  details  are  available 
The  locations  of  these  records  are 
shown  on  the  map.  On  the  basis  of 
these  records,  Barrow’s  Goldeneye 
should  be  considered  of  irregular 
occurrence  as  a  visitant  in  Manitoba 
Further  verification  by  a  photograph 
or  specimen  would  be  desirable. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Martin  K. 
McNicholl  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Nero 
for  their  assistance  in  collecting  the 
data  for  this  article;  a  special  thanks 
goes  to  the  latter  for  his  critical  analy 
sis  of  the  manuscript.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Ken  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Grace 
Keith  for  the  use  of  their  records. 
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SOME  1970  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA  BIRD 

OBSERVATIONS 

by  Wayne  W.  Smith  and  Cleve  R.  Wershler,  Calgary,  Alberta 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
record  some  interesting  observations 
made  in  the  Calgary  area,  a  circle 
with  its  centre  in  downtown  Calgary 
and  a  radius  of  50  miles.  For  an  obser¬ 
vation  made  outside  this  area  the 
nearest  large  town  is  given.  The  terms 
common,  rare,  etc.,  are  used  as  in  the 
Check-list  of  the  birds  of  the  Calgary 
region,  1969  edition.  On  a  few  occa¬ 
sions,  one  or  more  of  the  following 
people  were  in  the  field  with  us — -Stu 
Alexander,  Don  Brookes,  Bob  Owens, 
Harry  Pinel,  Connie  Sweet,  Merril 
Wershler,  Chip  Weseloh.  Unless  other¬ 
wise  noted,  all  observations  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  of  the 
authors. 

During  the  fall  migration,  fewer 
species  of  vireos,  warblers  and  other 
passerines  appeared,  and  of  those  that 
did  there  were  fewer  numbers. 

Common  Loon  (Gavin  immer):  One, 
possibly  two,  on  Frank  Lake,  June  8. 
One  pair  on  Little  Fish  Lake  (about 
23  miles  ESE  of  Drumheller)  until 
June  1  (when  the  observers  left).  This 
pair  was  observed  in  courtship  flight 
over  the  dry  prairie  just  southeast  of 
this  prairie  lake.  Loons  have  not  yet 
been  discovered  nesting  on  the  prairie, 
although  there  have  been  several  sum¬ 
mer  records  in  the  past  few  years. 

Red-necked  Grebe  ( Podiceps  grise- 
gena):  Several  pairs  nested  on  a  large 
slough  just  north  of  Turner  Valley. 
Although,  according  to  published  data, 
this  species  nests  only  rarely  in  the 
foothills  and  mountains,  it  may  be  a 
regular  foothills  breeder. 

White  Pelican  (Pelecanus  erythror- 
hynchos):  About  75  at  Irricana  Lake 


on  the  evening  of  May  31,  with  25 
still  present  at  4:30  a.m.  on  June  1 
(Chip  Weseloh  only).  One  on  Na- 
maka  Lake,  June  29.  Up  to  14  recorded 
several  times  between  June  27  and 
July  10  at  Little  Fish  Lake  (ESE  of 
Drumheller) .  This  species  is  now  only 
a  scarce  visitor  in  our  area. 

Trumpeter  Swan  ( Olor  buccinator)  : 
One  pair  on  Irricana  Lake,  April  29. 
One  pair  on  Glenmore  Reservoir  (Cal¬ 
gary),  June  9  and  10.  One  pair  on 
Bow  River  in  NW  Calgary,  October  7 
and  8.  Considered  a  rare  migrant  in 
our  area.  Archie  Hogg  has  reported 
a  pair  nesting  near  Longview  (about 
35  miles  SW  of  Calgary)  in  1968  and 
1969,  and  two  young  were  raised  to 
flying  stage  in  1969. 

Cinnamon  Teal  (Anas  cyanoptera) : 
One  pair  near  Shepard,  May  8.  Fif¬ 
teen  (five  pairs,  four  males,  one  fe¬ 
male)  on  Priddis  Slough,  May  9.  Five 
pairs  on  Frank  Lake,  June  8.  This  is 
a  repetition  of  the  greater  numbers 
appearing  in  recent  years,  such  as  in 
1968. 

Wood  Duck  (Aix  sponsa):  One  male 
in  southeast  Calgary  during  the  late 
summer.  There  was  an  apparent  in¬ 
crease  during  the  five  years  up  to 
1968,  with  breeding  occurring  at  sev¬ 
eral  locations.  However,  there  have 
been  few  sightings  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Greater  Scaup  (Aythya  marila) : 
One  adult  male  at  Calgary  (Ingle¬ 
wood),  April  17.  A  close  and  careful 
study  was  made,  with  three  competent 
observers  noting  all  field  marks.  This 
is  the  second  sighting  for  the  Calgary 
area. 
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Surf  Scoter  (Melanitta  perspicil- 
lata) :  On  Glenmore  Reservoir  (Cal¬ 
gary)  40+  on  September  14,  and  one 
female  on  October  3. 

Hooded  Merganser  (Lophodytes 
cucullatus ):  One  pair  near  Chepard, 
May  14  and  15.  Two  immatures  in 
Inglewood  (Calgary),  August  23. 

Cooper’s  Hawk  (Accipiter  cooperii)  : 
One  adult  flushed  and  chased  by  Mag¬ 
pies  in  Bowness  Park  (Calgary) , 
November  29.  Although  this  species 
winters  in  Edmonton,  this  is  the  first 
winter  record  for  the  Calgary  area. 

Harlan’s  Hawk  (Buteo  harlandi) : 
Eleven  (12?)  dark-phase  hawks  at 
Fish  Creek  (Calgary),  October  11. 
This  raptor  is  a  scarce  migrant  in  our 
area;  however,  this  day  was  excep¬ 
tionally  good:  e.g.,  one  Red-tail,  seven 
Harlan’s  and  two  Golden  Eagles 
passed  over  within  one  10  -  minute 
period. 

Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetos) : 
Five  in  the  Grande  Valley  -  Bighill 
Springs  area,  February  25.  This  is  the 
earliest  date  yet  for  Golden  Eagles 
to  be  migrating  into  or  through  our 
area.  However,  spring  migration  is 
correlated  with  the  emergence  of  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  Ground  Squirrels,  and,  owing 
to  unseasonably  warm  weather 
‘‘gophers”  appeared  on  February  25 
in  1970. 

Gyrfalcon  (Falco  rusticolus):  One 
grey  phase  at  Lake  Louise  dump, 
August  16;  an  unusual  record  in  terms 
of  both  date  and  its  mountain  location. 

Sparrow  Hawk  (Falco  apaverius ): 
One  male  up  the  Grande  Valley,  Jan¬ 
uary  2.  Sparrow  Hawks  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  believed  to  winter  in  Alberta. 

Long -billed  Curlew  (Numenius 
americana) :  One  at  Irricana  Lake, 
April  15,  plaintively  crying  as  it  flew 
south  over  the  still  frozen  land  and 
water.  Owing  to  the  cold  weather, 
no  other  Curlews  were  reported  for 
another  three  weeks. 

Knot  ( Calidris  canutus):  One  (still 
in  breeding  plumage)  at  Janet  Slough, 
August  9  (a  rare  migrant  in  our 
area) . 

White-rumped  Sandpiper  (Erolia 
fuscicollis) :  One  at  Miquelon  Lake 


(SE  of  Edmonton),  May  16  (an  in¬ 
frequent  migrant  in  Alberta). 

Dunlin  (Erolia  alpina) :  One  at 
Conrich  in  early  May.  One  at  Beaver- 
hills  Lake  (east  of  Edmonton),  May 
17.  A  1969  record  for  Calgary  is  also 
in  the  spring  —  three  on  May  3. 
According  to  Salt  and  Wilks’  Birds  of 
Alberta,  the  Dunlin  is  mainly  a  fall 
migrant,  and  is  quite  scarce. 

Marbled  Godwit  (Limosa  fedoa ):  An 
unusually  large  flock  of  230+  flew 
into  Irricana  Lake  from  the  southeast, 
July  3. 

Hudsonian  Godwit  (Limosa  haema- 
stica):  One  near  Shepard,  May  8  (a 
rare  migrant). 

American  Avocet  ( Recurvirostra 
americana :  A  flock  of  155+  at  Janet 
Slough,  July  29,  and  a  flock  of  109+ 
at  the  same  place,  July  30.  On  both 
days,  an  individual  with  deep,  rich 
chestnut  colour  from  the  upper  breast 
to  the  under  tail  coverts  was  seen.  It 
is  not  known  whether  this  colour  was 
due  to  a  genetic  aberration  or  staining. 

'Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  scandiaca) : 
In  spite  of  intensive  field  work,  the 
first  Snowy  Owl  was  not  recorded 
until  the  late  date  of  December  2  —  a 
dark  bird  at  Twin  Bridges.  By  the  end 
of  December,  only  three  Snowies  had 
been  seen,  an  unusually  low  number. 

Great  Gray  Owl  (Strix  nebulosa) : 
One  male  calling  five  miles  east  of 
Leduc  (south  of  Edmonton),  May  15; 
this  is  some  distance  east  and  south 
of  its  normal  Alberta  range. 

Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  flammeus) : 
Only  two  were  seen  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  December  2  and  3.  In 
the  last  few  years  Short-ears  were 
regular  but  uncommon  in  the  winter. 
Voles  were  very  scarce  this  winter. 

[Chimney  Swift  (Chaetura  pela- 
gica)]:  One  flying  west  with  Tree 
Swallows  at  dawn  over  the  shore  of 
Miquelon  Lake  (Southeast  of  Edmon¬ 
ton),  May  15.  A  good  comparison  with 
the  Swallows  as  obtained  with  respect 
to  colour,  size  and  flight.  W.  W.  Smith, 
the  observer,  is  familiar  with  all  four 
species  of  North  American  swifts. 

Black  -  backed  Three  -  toed  Wood¬ 
pecker  ( Picoides  arcticus)  :  One  female 
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near  Lost  Lake  (35  miles  northwest 
of  Calgary),  January  10.  Not  often 
seen,  and  then  usually  in  dense  conif¬ 
erous  woods. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  (Em.pi- 
donax  flaviventris) :  Two  singing 
males,  apparently  on  territory,  in 
mixed  woods  next  to  a  beaver  pond  45 
miles  southwest  of  Calgary,  June  19, 
provide  us  with  the  first  record  for  the 
Calgary  area.  This  valley  is  unique  in 
that  it  now  appears  to  have  all  six 
species  of  Alberta  Empidonax,  fly¬ 
catchers  breeding  in  it.  A  second  Cal¬ 
gary  area  record  is  of  one  at  Glenmore 
Reservoir,  August  19. 

Purple  Martin  (Progne  subis)  :  One 
female  southwest  of  Calgary,  May  23. 
Several  individuals  were  seen  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  investigating  bird 
houses.  With  some  attention  this 
migrant  might  be  persuaded  to  nest  in 
our  area. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch  (Sitta 
carolinensis) :  One  male  in  Inglewood 
(Calgary),  September  6,  was  the  only 
record.  Usually  6-7  have  wintered  in 
the  city  in  recent  years. 

Winter  Wren  (Troglodytes  troglo¬ 
dytes):  Two  in  Inglewood  (Calgary), 
September  1,  and  one  on  September  2. 
This  wren  is  a  scarce  migrant  in  our 
j  area. 

Robin  (Turdus  migratorius) :  One 
1  male  in  Strathmore,  December  29. 

Sprague’s  Pipit  (Anthus  spragueii)  : 
Observed  in  six  places  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  Calgary  area  from  late  spring 
to  late  summer;  all  birds  appeared  to 
be  nesting.  This  is  unusual  as  only 
two  of  these  locations  contained  any¬ 
thing  close  to  natural  prairie  and 
Sprague’s  Pipits  have  not  bred  close 
to  Calgary  for  at  least  10  years. 

Cedar  Waxwing  (Bomby cilia  cedro- 
rum) :  A  flock  of  18  was  seen  in 
Strathmore,  December  30,  1970;  also 
reports  of  small  wintering  flocks  in 
two  other  areas.  This  is  the  second 
year  that  Cedar  Waxwings  have  win¬ 
tered. 

Cape  May  Warbler  (Dendroica 
tigrina):  One  in  Inglewood  (Calgary). 
August  24.  A  very  scare  migrant. 

Townsend’s  Warbler  ( Dendroica 
townsendi) :  Five  in  Inglewood  (Cal¬ 


gary),  September  6.  This  uncommon 
migrant  is  usually  seen  on  6-10  occa¬ 
sions  during  any  one  fall.  However, 
this  was  the  only  date  on  which  it  was 
seen  in  1970. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (Den¬ 
droica  vircns ) :  Two  in  Inglewood 
(Calgary),  September  6.  This  scarce 
migrant  is  usually  seen  on  5-10  occa¬ 
sions  during  any  one  fall.  As  with  the 
preceding  species,  this  was  the  only 
date  on  which  it  was  seen  in  1970. 

Canada  Warbler  (Wilsonia  cana¬ 
densis):  One  adult  in  Inglewood  (Cal¬ 
gary),  August  21,  22,  and  27. 

Black-headed  Grosbeak  (Pheucticus 
melanocephalus)  :  One  female  in  Ingle¬ 
wood  (Calgary),  August  25,  27.  This 
species  used  to  nest  as  far  north  as  the 
southern  part  of  the  area  (early 
1900’s),  but  later  it  retreated  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  province.  Then 
in  1967  several  were  seen  in  Calgary 
in  the  latter  part  of  August.  In  1968, 
three  were  seen  in  Calgary,  again  in 
August.  There  were  no  1969  records. 
It  is  open  to  speculation  why  this 
species  has  occurred  in  Calgary  in 
August  for  three  out  of  the  past  four 
years. 

Purple  Finch  ( Carpodacus  pur- 
pureus):  One  male  singing  30  miles 
northwest  of  Calgary,  July  26,  its 
actions  suggesting  that  it  was  a  resi¬ 
dent.  This  is  the  first  summer  record 
for  the  area. 

Common  Redpoll  (Acanthis  horne- 
manni)  and  Hoary  Redpoll  (A.  flam- 
mea):  Three  redpolls  near  Bragg 
Creek,  November  1,  and  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  several  in  a  Calgary  backyard 
were  the  only  reports  up  to  the  end 
of  December,  1970. 

Pine  Siskin  (Spinus  pinus):  This 
year  only  a  few  were  seen.  Red  and 
White-winged  Crossbills  and  Pine  and 
Evening  Grosbeaks  were  also  almost 
completely  absent  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter  of  1970-71. 

American  Goldfinch  ( Spinus  trisis )  : 
Two  near  Bragg  Creek,  October  29, 
were  a  month  later  than  usual. 

Whitethroated  Sparrow  (Zonotri- 
chia  albicollis) :  One  adult  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Calgary  campus,  January 
21 ;  this  is  our  first  winter  record. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  TURKEY  VULTURES 

AT  MADGE  LAKE 

by  Robert  J.  Long,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Regina 


Stuart  Houston  has  recently  re¬ 
cently  reviewed  the  records  of  Turkey 
Vulture  nests  in  Saskatchewan,  which 
date  back  to  1893  and  include,  as  the 
most  recent  of  twelve  known  nests,  one 
located  near  the  U.S.  border  southwest 
of  Regina  in  1965  ( Blue  Jay,  27:37-39, 
1969).  Dr.  Houston’s  report  thus  helps 
to  fill  in  the  gap  in  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  this  species  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  for  which  Godfrey  could  give 
no  definite  indication  in  The  birds  of 
Canada  (1966). 

As  early  as  1942  Turkey  Vulures 
were  looked  upon  as  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  wildlife  of  Madge  Lake 
in  Duck  Mountain  Provincial  Park. 
They  apparently  nested  on  an  island 
in  Madge  Lake  in  1942,  and  they  were 
reported  as  numerous  as  late  as  1945 
when  as  many  as  30  could  be  seen 
soaring  over  the  lake  (Houston,  op. 
cit.,  p.  38).  They  are  still  relatively 


abundant  there,  and  I  had  some  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  to  photograph  them 
on  visits  made  to  the  park  in  July  and 
August  of  1970.  During  those  two 
months  I  was  able  to  locate  vultures 
almost  daily  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
refuse  pits.  On  several  occasions  I 
counted  18  birds  and  once  there  were 
24  present.  They  were  usually  perched 
in  the  trees  around  the  dumps,  or  soar¬ 
ing  overhead,  but  occasionally  they 
were  surprised  on  the  ground,  feeding. 
Generally  they  took  flight  more  readily 
than  the  California  and  Ring-billed 
gulls,  but  were  not  as  alert  as  the 
Ravens.  On  most  evenings  they  con¬ 
gregated  high  in  the  trees  a  short 
distance  from  the  clearing  around  the 
pits  to  roost  for  the  night.  On  cold  or 
damp  mornings  they  could  frequently 
be  seen  perched  with  wings  out¬ 
stretched,  presumably  to  catch  the 
warmth  of  the  morning  sun.  They 


Turkey  Vulture  with  wings  outstretched 
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Turkey  Vulture  above  Madge  Lake,  1970 


occasionally  assumed  this  posture  at 
other  times  of  the  day  as  well.  Period¬ 
ically  they  would  disappear  for  several 
days  but  I  was  not  able  to  determine 
where  they  went  during  these  times. 

The  presence  of  so  many  Vultures 


in  the  Duck  Mountain  Park  suggested 
breeding,  but  neither  Fred  Lahrman 
nor  I  could  find  any  nests  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1970  on  the  islands  in  Madge 
Lake  where  the  1942  nest  was  re¬ 
ported. 


Turkey  Vulture  Photos  by  Robert  J.  Long 
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LARGE  AMERICAN  AVOCET  CLUTCHES 
AT  DOWLING  LAKE,  ALBERTA 


by  Kees  Vermeer,  Canadian 

On  June  15,  1967  and  on  June  9, 
1970  I  visited  a  small  bare  sand  reef 
in  Dowling  Lake  (51°44'N;  112°00' 
W),  which  measured  0.15  acres  in 
1970.  American  Avocets  ( Recurvi - 
rostra  americana )  were  nesting  on  the 
reef  on  both  dates.  The  reef  contained 
17  and  13  Avocet  nests  in  1967  and 
1970  respectively.  In  1970  there  was 
also  one  Piping  Plover  nest  and  six 
Common  Tern  nests.  No  Avocets  were 
observed  nesting  on  the  reef  during  a 
visit  in  June,  1968.  Their  absence  may 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Dowling  Lake  was  then  almost  com¬ 
pletely  dry,  the  reef  being  connected 
to  the  mainland  by  an  extensive  mud 
flat. 

The  distances  between  the  rims  of 
adjacent  nests  were  measured  to  the 
nearest  inch.  The  nesting  distance 
ranged  from  7'9"  to  22'4",  the  mean 
distance  being  11'5".  The  nesting  den¬ 
sity  in  1970  was  13  nests/0.15  acres  or 
86.6  nests  per  acre. 


Wildlife  Service,  Edmonton 

than  one  female  laying  in  the  same 
nest.  F.  L.  Farley  reports  (p.  34, 
Birds  of  the  Battle  River  Region,  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Arts  Ltd.,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  1932)  “On  May  24th,  1924,  I  found 
a  colony  of  these  handsome  waders  nest¬ 
ing  on  a  small  island  in  Bittern  Lake. 
The  ‘community  spirit’  idea  was  quite 
in  evidence  in  the  colony,  as  four  nests 
only  were  serving  the  needs  of  eight 
pairs.  Two  of  the  nests  contained  eight 
eggs  each,  one  held  seven,  while  the 
fourth  nest  had  six  eggs.  As  four  eggs 
is  the  usual  number  laid  by  these 
birds,  it  is  evident  that  two  pairs  were 
making  use  of  each  nest.” 

E.  Beapre  reports  (A.  C.  Bent,  Life 
histories  of  North  American  shore- 
birds .  TJ.S.  Natl.  Mus.  Bull.  142,  1927, 
p.  39)  that  five  pairs  of  Avocets,  found 
by  him  on  a  small  lake  in  southern 
Alberta,  occupied  three  nests,  one  of 
which  contained  eight  eggs,  another 
seven  and  the  third  four. 


As  half  of  the  30  nests  observed  in 
1967  and  1970  contained  more  than 
four  eggs  (Table  1),  it  is  possible  that 
those  clutches  were  the  result  of  more 


Table  1.  Clutch  size  of  American  Avo¬ 
cets  at  Dowling  Lake,  Alberta 
in  1967  and  1970. 


Clutch  Size 

Number  of  nests 

1967 

1970 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2* 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

0 

6 

1 

1 

7 

5 

3 

8 

0 

2 

Total 

17 

13 

Mean  clutch  size 

4.71 

4.85 

*One  nest  also 

contained 

two  Com- 

mon  Tern  eggs. 


ERRATA 

I  made  some  mistakes  in  my  article 
“Great  Blue  Heron  colonies  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  in  1970”  which  was  printed  in 
the  December,  1970,  Blue  Jay.  The 
sentence  on  page  159  “Sixty  percent 
of  1.5  colonies  north  of  Saskatoon,  50° 
07'  N,  were  on  lake  islands  as  com¬ 
pared  to  only  19  percent  of  16  colonies 
south  of  that  city.”  should  read: 
‘‘Sixty  three  percent  of  16  colonies 
north  of  Saskatoon,  52°  07'  N,  were 
cn  lake  islands  as  compared  to  13  per¬ 
cent  of  15  colonies  south  of  that  city.” 
The  sentence  on  page  160:  “Great 
Blue  Herons  nested  together  with 
Double-crested  Cormorants  in  birches 
and  aspen  poplars  at  Kazon  Lake”, 
should  read:  “Great  Blue  Herons 
nested  together  with  Double-crested 
Cormorants  in  birches  and  aspen  pop¬ 
lars  at  Churchill  Lake.”  One  figure  in 
Table  2,  under  “Total”  reads  “12”,  but 
should  read  “13”. — Kees  Vermeer,  Ed¬ 
monton. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHURCHILL, 
STURGEON-WEIR  AND  SASKATCHEWAN  RIVERS 
FROM  PAUANAK  TO  THE  PAS 

by  S.  D.  Riome,  Nipawin,  Saskatchewan 


The  ornithological  map  of  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  contains  several  areas  which 
require  field  study  and  research.  It  is 
evident  that  in  many  cases  the  paucity 
of  records  is  directly  related  to  the 
|  inaccessibility  of  the  area  or  the 
limited  population  density  of  the 
species.  The  Pasquia  Hills  and  the 
Porcupine  Hills  of  the  east,  the  Moose 
Mountain  and  Wood  Mountain  of  the 
south  and  the  Great  Sand  Hills,  Thick- 
wood  Hills  and  Mostoos  Hills  of  the 
west  support  the  premise.  The  credit¬ 
able  work  of  Dr.  Robert  Nero  and  his 
colleagues,  evidence  in  publications 
covering  the  far  north  and  northeast, 
;  show,  however,  that  it  is  possible  for 
trained  and  dedicated  men  to  produce 
sophisticated  literature  when  resources 
and  time  are  made  available. 

One  area  which  has  seen  a  stream 
of  men  pass  through  it  over  the  past 
two  centuries  while  pursuing  their 
objects  of  exploration,  commerce,  ad¬ 
venture  or  proselytism  is  the  Churchill 
River,  yet  data  relating  to  its  flora  and 
fauna  are  extremely  limited. 

In  1967,  between  July  1  and  July  15, 
the  writer  travelled  by  canoe  as  a 
member  of  the  Historic  Trails  Canoe 
Club  from  Otter  Rapids  to  The  Pas, 
and  in  1969,  between  June  29  and 
July  6  from  Patuanak  to  Otter  Rapids. 
The  overall  distance  covered  totalled 
518  miles  through  a  drop  of  528  feet 
in  altitude.  The  principal  concern  was 
to  travel  safely  between  two  points 
within  a  predetermined  schedule.  Each 
man  was  expected  to  perform  his 
duties  toward  that  end,  and  any  devia¬ 
tion  was  understandably  misinter¬ 
preted  by  his  colleagues.  Fortunately, 
as  the  men  became  acquainted  with 
my  interest  in  wildlife,  they  soon 
began  to  watch  for  and  point  out 
every  flower,  mammal  and  bird  en 
route,  even  the  distinction  between 
“right  and  left  turns”!  The  publication 
of  the  resultant  records  is  intended 
solely  to  show  what  was  seen  or  heard 


or  taken  under  the  circumstances  of 
limited  skill,  experience  and  time. 

Sightings  are  recorded  in  geographi¬ 
cal  sequence  from  west  to  east,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  date.  By  referring  to  the 
accompanying  map  and  key,  the  local¬ 
ity  may  be  found.  Example:  “Common 
Loon  .  .  .  L2  June  28-69”  indicates 
“Common  Loon,  Shagwenaw  Lake, 
June  28,  1969”. 

Seventy-nine  species  of  birds  are 
listed,  followed  by  nine  species  of 
mammals  and  12  species  of  flowers.  In 
addition  a  Red-sided  Garter  Snake  was 
seen  near  Needle  Falls  on  July  2,  1969 
and  Tiger  Swallowtail  butterflies  were 
photographed  at  Mountain  Portage  on 
July  2,  1967. 

As  one  of  the  few  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sensing  the  proud,  pris¬ 
tine,  untrammelled  beauty  of  the 
Churchill  River,  I  contemplate  with  a 
grievous  sense  of  impending  loss  the 
plans  now  being  made  to  build  a  mas¬ 
sive  forest-product  processing  plant 
on  one  of  its  nourishing  tributaries. 

As  an  appendix  to  my  list,  I  am 
grateful  to  be  able  to  include  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  John  Goering  on 
the  Churchill  River  from  Ile-a-la- 
Crosse  to  Otter  Rapids,  in  the  month 
following  my  second  -trip. 

John  Goering  is  a  man  of  wide 
interests  and  considerable  stamina,  a 
professional  engineer  and  educator, 
who  is  at  present  teaching  at  Trinity 
College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ontario. 
His  interests  include  many  areas  of 
natural  history  and  conservation,  but 
his  real  passion  is  wilderness  travel. 
During  the  past  six  summers,  he  has 
undertaking  gruelling  trips  by  canoe 
and  paddle  covering  every  sector  of 
northern  Canada.  In  1966  he  was  a 
member  of  an  expedition  down  the 
Coppermine  River  to  its  mouth  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  one  of  his  team  mates 
being  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau.  In  1969, 
he  travelled  with  seven  other  men 
from  lie- a -la-Crosse  through  the 
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Churchill  River  to  Otter  Rapids.  His 
keen  interest  in  natural  history  en¬ 
abled  him  to  record  22  species  of  birds 
positively  identified  and  three  species 
of  mammals.  These  observations 
(which  I  have  listed  as  an  appendix) 
add  to  the  extremely  limited  data  for 
the  area. 
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Birds 

Common  Loon:  L2,  June  28-69;  L19, 
July  6-69;  L22,  July  1-67;  L27,  July 
4-67;  L34,  July  8-67;  L41,  July  12-67. 

Red-necked  Grebe:  L6,  June  29-69; 
L8,  June  30-69;  L22,  July  1-67;  L27, 
July  3-67;  L38,  July  10-67. 

White  Pelican:  L4,  June  29-69;  L10, 
July  1-69;  35  on  a  small  island  be¬ 
tween  L12  and  L13  with  20  “white- 
headed”  unidentified  gulls  on  July  2- 
69;  L35,  July  8-67;  approximately  100 
at  L38,  July  10-67. 

American  Bittern:  L8,  June  30-69; 
L43,  July  14-67. 

Mallard:  L2,  June  28-69;  L6,  June 
29-69;  L28,  July  5-67;  L29,  July  6-67; 
L38,  July  11-67,  2  females  with  swim¬ 
ming  young;  L41,  July  12-67,  female 
with  young. 

Blue-winged  Teal:  L10,  July  1-69; 
L27,  July  3-67;  L45,  July  14-67. 

American  Widgeon:  L10,  July  1-69; 
L27,  July  3-67. 

Lesser  Scaup:  L3,  June  29-69;  L6, 
June  29-69. 


Common  Goldeneye:  L2,  June  28- 
69;  L10,  July  1-69;  L19,  July  6-69; 
L23,  July  2-67;  L27,  July  2-67;  L28, 
July  3-67;  L34,  July  9-67;  L36,  July 
10-67,  9  males,  1  female  with  young; 
L38,  July  10-67;  L39  July  11-67;  L41, 
July  12-67. 

Bufflehead:  L5,  June  29-69,  female 
with  young;  L8,  June  30-67. 

White-winged  Scoter:  L6,  1  with 
8  Surf  Scoters,  June  29-69;  L40,  3 
birds  July  11-67;  L43,  2  birds,  July 
14-67;  L45,  July  14-67. 

Surf  Scoter:  L6,  8  birds,  June  29-69. 

Common  Merganser:  L32,  July  8-67; 
L38,  July  10-67,  2  adults  with  8 
young;  L41,  July  12-67. 

Red-breasted  Merganser:  L15,  July 
2-69. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk:  L2,  June 
28-69. 

Cooper’s  Hawk:  L38,  July  10-67. 

Red-tailed  Hawk:  L39,  July  11-67; 
L41,  July  12-67;  L46,  July  14-67. 

“Eagle”:  42  eagles  were  recorded 
between  Patuanak  and  The  Pas.  In 
addition  to  the  positive  Golden  and 
Bald,  the  following  uncertain  sight¬ 
ings  are  listed  for  numerical  informa¬ 
tion;  L3,  1  bird,  June  29-69;  L7,  3 
birds,  June  30-69;  L10,  2  birds,  July 

1- 69;  L13,  7  birds,  July  1-69;  L19, 
3  birds,  July  6-69;  L22,  1  bird,  July 

2- 69;  L31,  3  birds,  July  7-67;  L34, 
1  bird,  July  8-67;  L43,  2  birds,  July 
14-67. 

Golden  Eagle:  Pair  about  nest,  1 
mile  west  of  Keg  Falls  between  L27 
and  L28;  L28,  1  bird,  July  6-67. 

Bald  Eagle:  L2,  1  immature,  June 
28-69;  LS,  1  bird,  June  30-69;  L16,  2 
birds,  July  3-69;  I  bird  at  Birch 
Rapids  between  L17  and  L18,  July 
4-69;  L27,  1  bird,  July  3-67;  L29,  1 
bird,  July  6-67;  pair  with  flying  im¬ 
mature  L36,  July  9-67;  L38,  1  bird, 
July  10-67;  L39,  2  birds,  July  11-67; 
L41,  3  birds,  July  12-67. 

Osprey:  L9,  July  1-69;  L39,  July  1- 
69;  L41  July  12-67. 

Pigeon  Hawk:  L38,  July  10-67. 

Sparrow  Hawk:  L38,  July  10-67. 

Ruffed  Grouse:  L27,  July  4-67,  fe¬ 
male  in  grey  phase  with  young;  L28, 
July  5-67,  grey  phase;  L31,  July  7-67, 
female  in  grey  phase  with  young;  L41, 
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July  12-67,  female  in  brown  phase 
with  young. 

Killdeer:  L43,  July  14-67. 

Spotted  Sandpiper:  L2,  June  28-69; 
L3,  June  29-69;  L17,  July  3-69;  L18 
July  5-69;  L23,  July  2-67;  L27,  July 

3- 67;  L34,  July  8-67;  L35,  July  9-67, 
several;  L38,  July  10-67,  several. 

Greater  Yellowlegs:  L5,  June  29-69; 
L7,  June  30-69;  L13,  July  2-69;  L18, 
July  5-69;  L43,  July  14-67. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs:  L44,  July  14-67. 
Franklin’s  Gull:  L2,  June  28-69;  L36, 
July  9-67;  confluence  of  L44  and  L46, 
July  14-67,  thousands  feeding  on  flying 
insects;  L45,  July  14-67. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull:  L6,  June  29-69. 
Common  Tern:  L7,  June  29-69;  L8, 
June  30-69;  L25,  July  3-67;  L27,  July 

4- 67;  L32,  July  8-67;  L38,  July  10-67; 
L40,  July  11-67. 

Black  Tern:  L3,  June  29-69;  L6, 
June  29-69,  abundant;  L10,  July  1-69; 
L22,  June  28-69;  L28,  July  5-67;  L29, 
July  6-67;  L38,  July  10-67;  L40,  July 
11-67. 

Great  Horned  Owl:  L41,  July  13-67; 
L44,  July  14-67,  adult  with  2  flying 
young. 

Common  Nighthawk:  L8,  June  30- 
69;  L27,  July  4-67;  L38,  July  10-67. 

Belted  Kingfisher:  L2,  June  28-69; 
L6,  June  29-69;  L7,  June  30-69;  L8, 
June  30-69;  L13,  July  1-69;  L17,  July 
4-69;  L22,  July  1-67;  L28,  July  5-67; 
L32,  July  8-67. 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker:  L15,  July  2- 
69;  L18,  July  5-69;  L19,  July  6-69; 
L23,  July  3-67;  L30,  July  6-67,  adult 
with  young;  L34,  July  9-67. 

Pileated  Woodpecker:  L2,  June  28- 
69:  L15,  July  2-69;  L22,  July  1-67. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker:  L15,  July 
2-69;  L22,  July  2-67;  L24,  July  3-67; 
L28,  July  5-67;  L41,  July  12-67. 

Hairy  Woodpecker:  L21,  July  6-69; 
p  L22,  July  2-67. 

Downy  Woodpecker:  L41, July  13-67. 

Eastern  Kingbird:  L6,  June  29-69; 
L45,  July  14-67. 

Eastern  Phoebe:  L32,  July  8-67; 
L37,  July  10-67. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher:  L41,  July 
13-67,  yellow  -  breasted  and  yellow- 
throated,  most  likely  of  this  species. 
Traill’s  Flycatcher:  L29,  July  9-67. 


Least  Flycatcher:  L8,  June  30-69; 
L13,  July  2-69;  L21,  July  6-69;  L27, 
July  4-67;  L28,  July  5-67;  L37,  July 

10- 67;  L41,  July  12-69. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher:  L21,  July 

6-69. 

Tree  Swallow:  L22,  June  28-60,  July 
2-67;  L29,  July  6-67;  L45,  July  14-67. 
Bank  Swallow:  L45,  July  14-67. 

Barn  Swallow:  L38,  July  10-67. 
Common  Raven:  L2,  June  28-69;  L7, 
June  30-69;  L10,  July  1-69;  L17,  July 
4-69;  L19,  July  6-69;  L27,  July  4-67; 
L34,  July  8-67;  L38,  July  10-67;  L41, 
July  12-67;  L45,  July  14-67. 

Common  Crow:  L2,  June  28-69;  L10, 
July  1-69;  L45,  July  14-67. 

Black-capped  Chickadee:  L27,  July 

4- 67;  L41,  July  13-67;  L43,  July  14-67; 
L46,  July  14-67. 

Boreal  Chickadee:  L28,  July  6-67. 
Brown  Creeper:  L39,  July  11-67. 
Robin:  L6,  June  29-69;  L8,  June  30- 
69;  L38,  July  10-67. 

Hermit  Thrush:  L2,  June  28-69;  L8, 
June  30-69;  L18,  July  4-69;  L39,  July 

11- 67. 

Swainson’s  Thrush:  L8,  June  30-69; 
L13,  July  1-69;  L22,  July  1-67;  L27, 
July  3-67;  L32,  July  8-67;  L34,  July 
8-67;  L38,  July  10-67;  L41,  July  12-67; 
L45,  July  14-67. 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet:  L19,  July 
6-69. 

Cedar  Waxwing:  L27,  July  3-67; 
L40,  July  11-67;  L41,  July  13-67. 

Red-eyed  Vireo:  L2,  June  28-69;  L7, 
June  30-69;  L8,  June  30-69;  L10,  July 
1-69;  L19,  July  6-69;  L22,  June  28-67 ; 
L24,  July  3-67;  L27,  July  4-67;  L28, 
July  5-67;  L32,  July  8-67;  L38,  July 
10-67;  L41,  July  12-67. 

Philadelphia  Vireo:  L34,  July  8-67. 

Tennessee  Warbler:  L2,  June  29-69; 
L8,  June  30-69;  L13,  July  2-69;  L15, 
July  2-69;  L17,  July  4-69;  L19,  July 
6-69;  L41,  July  13-67. 

Yellow  Warbler:  L3,  June  29-69;  L7, 
June  30-69;  L8,  June  30-69;  L10,  July 
1-69;  L25,  July  3-67;  L34,  July  8-67; 
L38,  July  10-67. 

Myrtle  Warbler:  L22,  July  2-67; 
L29,  July  6-67. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler:  L27,  July 

5- 67. 
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Fig.  1.  Observation  points  from  Patuanak  to  The  Pas.  LI  Village  of 
Patuanak;  L2  Shagwenaw  Lake;  L3  Drum  Rapids;  L4  Leaf  Rapids;  L5  Deer 
Rapids;  L6  Dipper  Lake;  L7  Primeau  Lake;  L8  Knee  Lake;  L9  Elak  Dase 
Indian  Reserve;  L10  Dreger  Lake;  Lll  Sandy  Lake;  L12  MacDonald  Bay; 
L13  Snake  Lake;  L14  Sandfly  Lake;  L15  Needle  Falls;  L16  Silent  Rapids; 
L17  Black  Bear  Island  Lake;  L18  Trout  Lake;  L19  Dead  Lake;  L20  Hayman 
Lake;  L21  Great  Devil  Rapids;  L22  Otter  Lake;  L23  Mountain  Lake;  L24 
Drope  Lake;  L25  Nistowiak  Lake  and  Falls;  L26  Drinking  Lake;  L27,  Keg 
Lake;  L28  Trade  Lake;  L29  Frog  Portage;  L30  Wood  Lake;  L31  Grassy  Nar¬ 
rows;  L32  Pelican  Lake;  L33  Mirond  Lake;  L34  Corneille  Lake;  L35  Dog 
Rapids;  L36  Birch  Rapids;  L37  Leaf  Rapids;  L38  Scoop  Rapids;  L39,  Snake 
Rapids;  L40,  Amish  Lake;  L41,  Lower  Sturgeon-Weir ;  L42,  Namew  Lake; 
L43  Cumberland  Lake;  L44  Tearing  River;  L45  Barrier  Settlement;  L46 
Saskatchewan  River;  L47  The  Pas,  Manitoba. 
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Bay-breasted  Warbler:  L17,  July 
4-69;  L18,  July  5-69;  L24,  July  3-67; 
L27,  July  4-67. 

Ovenbird:  L8,  June  30-69;  L10,  July 

1- 69;  L1.3,  July  2-69;  L27,  July  4-67; 
North  east  shore  of  L28  due  north  of 
Archibald  Island,  July  5-67,  a  nest 
with  4  eggs,  photographed;  L36,  July 

10- 67;  L41,  July  13-67. 

Northern  Waterthrush:  L2,  June  28- 
69:  L15,  July  2-69;  L17,  July  4-69. 

Yellowthroat:  L2,  June  29-69;  L7, 
June  30-69;  L10,  July  1-69;  L22,  July 

2- 67,  June  28-69;  L31,  July  7-67;  L32, 
July  8-67;  L36,  July  10-67;  L43,  July 
14-67. 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird:  L43,  July 
14-67. 

Red-winged  Blackbird:  L2,  June  28- 
69;  L10,  July  1-69;  L29,  July  6-67; 
L38,  July  10-67;  L39,  July  11-67;  L43, 
July  14-67. 

Common  Grackle:  L3,  June  29-69; 
L7,  June  30-69;  L10,  July  1-69;  L19, 
July  6-69;  L27,  July  3-67;  L29,  July 
6-67;  L34,  July  8-67. 

Brown-headed  Cowbird:  L45,  July 
14-67. 

Evening  Grosbeak:  L41,  July  13-67. 
Savannah  Sparrow:  L6,  June  29-69. 
Slate-colored  Junco:  L17,  July  4-69. 
Chipping  Sparrow:  L18,  July  5-69; 
L22,  July  1-67;  L34,  July  8-67;  L41, 
July  13-67. 

Clay-colored  Sparrow:  L15,  July 

3- 69. 

White-throated  Sparrow:  L2,  June 
28-69;  L8,  June  30-69;  L13,  July  2-69; 
L15,  July  3-69;  L22,  June  28-69;  L23, 
July  2-67;  L24,  July  3-67;  L27,  July 

4- 67;  L32,  July  8-67;  L41,  July  12-67. 
Song  Sparrow:  L7,  June  30-69;  L8, 

June  30-69;  L13,  July  2-69;  L15, 

July  3-69;  L19,  July  6-69;  L22,  June 
28-69;  L24,  July  3-67;  L30,  July  6-67; 
L32,  July  8-67;  L34,  immature  birds, 
July  8-67;  L36,  July  10-67;  L39,  July 

11- 67;  L41,  July  12-67. 

Mammals 

Black  Bear  Euarctos  arnericanus 
arnericanus :  L18,  July  4-69,  sow  with 
2  cubs;  L27,  July  3-67;  L29,  July 
6-67;  L45,  July  14-67. 

Snowshoe  Rabbit  Lepus  arnericanus : 
L9,  July  1-69;  L27,  July  4-67. 


Red  Squirrel  Tamiasciurus  hudsoni- 
cus :  L17,  July  4-69;  L18,  July  4-69. 

Beaver  Castor  canadensis :  L9,  July 
1-69;  L17,  July  3-69,  skull  found  and 
retained  by  Kamil  Pecher,  88mm.  x 
60  mm.;  L28,  July  5-67,  trees  cut  by 
beaver;  L41,  July  10-67;  L45,  July 
14-67. 

Deer  Mouse  P  eromyscus  manicu- 
latus  borealis :  15  trap  nights  from 
Patuanak  to  Otter  Lake,  took  two 
specimens  now  kept  in  collection  of 
David  Riome,  #0071:  L13,  July  1-69, 
LT  76mm.,  LO  171  mm.,  HF  20  mm., 
#0072:  L19,  July  6-69,  LT  65  mm., 
LO  153  mm.,  HF  18  mm. 

Muskrat  Ondatra  zibcthicus :  L41, 
July  10-67. 

White-tailed  Deer  Odocoileus  vir- 
ginianus:  L27,  July  5-67;  another  deer 
seen  at  L20,  July  6-60,  but  species  not 
identified. 

Moose  Alces  alces :  10  miles  north  of 
Montreal  Lake,  July  1-67;  L17,  July 
4-69,  droppings;  L28,  July  5-67,  drop¬ 
pings;  L41,  July  13-67,  tracks;  L42, 
July  13-67,  bull  and  cow. 

Bison  Bison  bison :  Solitary  animal, 
south  tip  of  Montreal  Lake,  June 
28-69. 


Flowers 

Wood  Lily  Lilium  philadelphicum : 
L17,  July  3-69;  L32,  July  7-67;  L34, 
July  8-67. 

Stemless  Lady’s  Slipper  or  Two¬ 
leaved  Lady’s  Slipper  Cypripcdium 
acaule :  L34,  July  8-67. 

Blunt  -  leaved  Sandwort  Arenaria 
lateriflora :  L13,  July  1-69. 

Pink  Corydalis  Corydalis  semper- 
virens :  L14,  July  2-69. 

Rough  Cinquefoil  Potentilla  norve- 
gica:  L14,  July  2-69. 

American  Vetch  Vicia  americana: 
L18,  July  4-69. 

Pink  Wintergreen  Pyrola  asarifolia: 
L2,  June  28-69. 

Tufted  Loosestrife  Lysimachia  thyr- 
siflora:  L14,  July  2-69. 

Starflower  Trientalis  borealis :  L18, 
July  4-69. 

Marsh  Hedge-nettle  Stachys  palu- 
stris :  L14,  July  2-69. 

Twinflower  Linnaea  borealis:  L13, 
July  1-69;  L17,  July  2-69. 
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Harebell  Campanula  rotundifolia : 
L18,  July  4-69. 

APPENDIX 

Observations  made  by  John  Goering 
on  the  Churchill  River  between  Ile-a- 
la-Crosse  and  Otter  Rapids,  August 
9-22,  1969. 

Birds  —  Common  Loon,  Red-necked 
Grebe,  White  Pelican,  Great  Blue 
Heron,  Mallard,  Common  Merganser, 
Broad-winged  Hawk,  Bald  Eagle,  (20- 
30  between  Ile-a-la-Crosse  and  Black 
Bear  Island  Lake),  Osprey,  Sparrow 


Hawk,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Greater  Yellow- 
legs,  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Common  Tern, 
Black  Tern,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Com¬ 
mon  Raven,  Black-capped  Chickadee, 
Black-and-white  Warbler,  Red-winged 
Blackbird,  White  -  throated  Sparrow, 
Song  Sparrow.  In  addition,  several 
“white-headed  gulls’’  and  a  “flock  of 
blackbirds”  were  reported. 

Mammals  —  1  Black  Bear  at  Dipper 
Rapids  and  1  Black  Bear  at  Trout 
Lake,  1  White-tailed  Deer  at  Otter 
Rapids. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  COLLECTING  EXPEDITIONS  OF 
GEORGE  SHIRLEY  BROOKS  TO  CHURCHILL, 
MANITOBA,  AND  AN  UNPUBLISHED 
MANUSCRIPT  CONCERNING  THEM 

by  John  H.  Masters,  Box  7511,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


George  Shirley  Brooks  is  best  known 
for  the  butterfly  collections  he  made 
at  Churchill,  Manitoba  and  for  his 
published  list  of  Manitoba  Lepidop- 
tera  (1942).  Shirley  Brooks  (he  used 
his  middle  name)  was  born  in  Suffolk, 
England  in  1872.  He  developed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  natural  history  during  his 
youth  and  with  his  brother,  C.  J. 
Brooks,  he  built  collections  of  English 
Lepidoptera  (butterflies)  and  Diptera 
(true  flies).  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1911  and  soon  went  to  work  for  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  in  Trans- 
cona,  Manitoba.  In  the  small  amount 
of  spare  time  available  to  him  he 
continued  his  hobbies  which  included 
stamp  collecting  as  well  as  ento¬ 
mology,  but  it  was  not  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1937  that  he  was  able  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  them. 
Brooks  was  very  active  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Manitoba,  for  which  he  served  at 
one  time  as  president,  and  in  the 
founding  of  the  Manitoba  Museum 
(now  the  Manitoba  Museum  of  Man 
and  Nature),  for  which  he  served  as 
honorary  curator  of  Entomology. 

After  his  retirement,  Brooks  made 
use  of  his  railroad  pass  to  make  eight 
collecting  expeditions  to  Churchill  in 
the  years  1937,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44 


and  46.  While  many  others  had  col¬ 
lected  and  studied  the  fauna  at  Chur¬ 
chill,  Brooks  was  the  first  to  devote 
time  to  it  over  several  seasons,  and 
thus  obtained  a  very  complete  sam¬ 
pling  of  the  Churchill  area  fauna.  In 
order  to  offset  the  cost  of  his  annual 
trip  to  Churchill,  he  sold  duplicate 
specimens  to  museums  and  collectors. 
He  always  stipulated  that  he  was 
selling  them  to  offset  his  travel  costs 
to  Churchill  and  the  low  price  that  he 
asked  for  the  specimens  (an  average 
of  about  15?:  per  specimen)  certainly 
indicates  that  this  was  true.  One 
effect  of  this  activity  is  that  it  spread 
his  Churchill  specimens  into  many  pri¬ 
vate  and  institutional  collections, 
marking  with  them  the  fame  of  Chur¬ 
chill  as  a  collecting  locality.  A  second 
and  more  indirect  benefit  of  this 
activity  is  that  it  created  a  good  deal 
of  correspondence,  and  since  Brooks 
kept  good  records  and  carbon  copies  of 
his  letters  and  invoices,  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  can  be  gleaned 
from  them.  The  Brooks’  correspond¬ 
ence  files  was  one  of  my  most  benefi¬ 
cial  sources  of  information  for  my 
study  of  Churchill  butterflies  (  Masters, 
1971).  Even  the  invoice  records  are 
important  because  they  provide  a  good 
indication  of  the  relative  abundance  of 
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the  species  he  collected  at  Churchill. 
Because  of  limited  storage  space,  his 
personal  collection  was  not  especially 
large.  For  the  most  part  it  was  strictly 
restricted  to  Manitoba  specimens  and 
very  short  series.  Brooks’  collection 
and  correspondence  files  were  both  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Manitoba  Museum  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  Winnipeg. 

Brooks’  list  of  Manitoba  butterflies 
was  patterned  after  an  earlier  list  of 
Manitoba  Lepidoptera  (Brodie,  1929) 
and  was  inspired  by  the  knowledge  of 
several  new  species  to  the  Manitoba 
list  from  his  first  three  collecting  trips 
to  Churchill.  This  is  the  only  manu¬ 
script  that  he  ever  published  and,  no 
doubt,  the  difficulties  he  encountered 
with  its  publication  discouraged  fur¬ 
ther  efforts.  W.  J.  Brown  was  then 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Entomologist 
and  was  obviously  not  interested  in 
Brooks’  manuscript;  although  he  ac¬ 
cepted  it  for  publication  on  October  7, 
1940,  it  was  not  published  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1942.  This  was  a  considerable 
delay  for  that  time  period  and  Brown 
generally  did  not  respond  to  inquiries 
by  Brooks  during  the  interval.  Another 
problem  was  that  seven  rather  serious 
typographical  errors  appeared  in  the 
published  form. 

The  Brooks’  checklist  (1942)  is 
much  abbreviated.  It  contains  a  list  of 
Manitoba  species  and  localities,  but 
with  no  notations  on  the  flight  dates, 
abundances,  habitats  or  habits  of  the 
species.  An  unpublished  manuscript, 
found  attached  to  a  letter  to  Austin  H. 
Clark  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
dated  January  5,  1940,  is  also  very 
interesting.  It  summarizes  the  results 
of  Brooks’  1937  and  1939  collecting 
expeditions  along  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railroad  from  The  Pas  to  Churchill. 
It  is  reproduced  below  in  its  original 
form : 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

“DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA 
TAKEN  JUNE  AND  JULY,  1937 
AND  1939  BETWEEN  N.  LAT  54  & 
59  by  G.  Shirley  Brooks. 

THE  MANITOBA  MUSEUM, 
WINNIPEG” 

MPapilio  machaon  var  hudsonianus 

Clark.  Gillam.  (Old  name  Kettle 


Rapids) 

Papilio  glaucus  var  canadensis  R.  &  J. 
Common  at  Gillam,  and  not  rare  at 
Churchill. 

Euchloe  ausonides  Bdv.  Gillam  and 
Churchill. 

Colias  hecla  var  glacialis  McLach. 
Churchill 

Colias  hecla  var  hela  Stkr.  Churchill. 
Rare. 

Colias  eury theme  Bdv.  Churchill. 
Colias  interior  Scud.  The  Pas,  Mile  200 

H.B.  Ry. 

Colias  gigantea  Stkr.  The  Pas,  Mile 
200  H.B.  Ry.,  Churchill. 

Colias  palaeno  var  chippewa  Kby.  Mile 
200  H.B.  Ry.,  Gillam,  Churchill. 
Colias  nastes  var  moina  Stkr.  Chur¬ 
chill. 

Pieris  occidentalis  var.  calyce  Edw. 
Churchill. 

Pieris  protodice  Bdv.  &  LeC.  Churchill. 
Pieris  napi,  gen.  vern.  oleracea  Harr. 
Churchill. 

Oeneis  chryxus  var.  Calais  Scud. 
Gillam. 

Oeneis  jutta  Hbn.  Churchill.  Very 
common. 

Oeneis  polixenes  Fabr.  Churchill.  Very 
common. 

Oeneis  melissa  Fabr.  Churchill.  Rather 
rare. 

Erebia  7ossi  var  ornata  Leuss.  Chur¬ 
chill.  Very  common. 

Erebia  disa  var  mancinus  Dbldy.  & 
Hew.  Gillam.  Rather  rare. 

Erebia  discoidalis  Kby.  Churchill.  Very 
common  in  ’39,  not  so  in  ’37. 
Brenthis  myrina  Cram.  The  Pas,  Gil¬ 
lam,  Mile  200. 

Brenthis  aphirape  var  dawsoni  B.& 

McD.  The  Pas,  Gillam,  Churchill. 
Very  common. 

Brenthis  chariclea  var  boisduvalii 

Dup.  Churchill. 

Brenthis  chariclea  var.  grandis  B.& 

McD.  The  Pas. 

Brenthis  freija  Thun.  Gillam,  Chur¬ 
chill. 

Brenthis  polay'is  var  groniandicus 
Skin.  Churchill. 

Brenthis  frigga  var  gibsoni  B.&B.  The 
Pas,  Gillam,  Churchill. 

Brenthis  bellona  Fabr.  Gillam. 
Nymphalis  milberti  Godt.  Churchill. 
Nymphalis  antiopa  L.  Churchill. 
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V anessa  atalanta  L.  Churchill. 
Vanessa  cardui  L.  Gillam,  Churchill. 
Limenitis  arthemis  Dru.  Mile  200. 
Limenitis  arthemis  var  rubrofasciata 
B.  &  McDd.  Mile  200. 

Limenitis  archippus  Cram.  Mile  200. 
Lycaena  dorcas  Kby.  Mile  200. 

Everes  amyntula  Bdv.  Mile  200,  Gil¬ 
lam,  Churchill. 

Plebeius  scudderii  Edw.  Mile  200. 
Plebeius  aquilo  Bdv.  Churchill. 
Glaucopsyche  lyg  damns  var  couperi 
Grt.  Churchill.  Very  common. 
Pyrgus  centaureae  Ramb.  Gillam, 
Churchill. 

“It  is  interesting  how  some  of  our 
common  southern  forms  work  North. 
The  Pas  is  just  below  Lat.  54  and 
Churchill  just  under  59.  The  railroad 
is  510  miles  long  and  goes  in  a  N.E. 
direction  to  Kettle  Rapids  crossing 
over  the  Nelson  River;  thence  it  is 
nearly  straight  North.  Churchill  town 
is  surrounded  for  about  4  miles  by 
tundra,  after  that  the  country  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  bush  and  small  timber,  spruce 
and  larch,  with  willow.” 

“The  butterflies  were  named  by  Dr. 
McDunnough.” 

“B.  frigga  v  gibsoni  is,  so  far  as  I 
can  tell,  identical  with  saga.  Dr.  W.  T. 
M.  Forbes  has  told  Austin  H.  Clark 
that  he  has  received  specimens  of  P. 
machaon  hudsonianus  from  Churchill. 


I  did  not  see  it  in  my  two  trips,  nor 

can  I  learn  of  it  being  taken  there.” 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

A  few  notations,  to  update  to  cur¬ 
rent  taxonomic  concepts  in  Lepidop- 
tera,  would  seem  to  be  required:  The 
species  placed  by  Brooks  in  Brenthis 
are  now  placed  in  Boloria;  the  species 
aphirape  is  now  considered  as  being 
eunomia;  the  specimens  that  Brooks 
placed  as  chariclea  are  undoubtedly 
titania .  although  chariclea  is  also  re¬ 
ported  from  Churchill.  The  designa¬ 
tion  of  “var”  by  Brooks  is  undoubtedly 
a  shortened  form  of  variety;  he  used 
it,  however,  for  taxons  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  subspecific. 
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OF  ERAGROSTIS  AND  RANGE  EXTENSIONS; 
1970  BOTANICAL  REMARKS 

by  J.  H.  Hudson,  103  Richmond  Crescent,  Saskatoon 


In  the  summer  of  1970,  for  the  first 
time  since  1965,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  collect  a  plant  new  to  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  It  is  Eragrostis  poaeoides  Beauv., 
a  native  of  Europe.  Boivin  (1967) 
reported  it  from  no  further  west  than 
Ontario. 

It  was  collected,  as  J.  H.  Hudson 
#2680,  in  the  C.N.R.  downtown  yards, 
west  from  about  the  500  block  1st 
Avenue,  amid  railway  spurs  on  soil 
made  largely  of  cinders  plus  gravel, 
on  July  29,  1970.  Some  account  of 


how  I  came  to  find  it  may  be  of 
interest.  A  few  days  earlier  Mr.  J. 
Greaves  of  Saskatoon  had  brought  me 
for  identification  a  flowering  stem  of 
Echium  vulgar e,  a  European  Borage 
Family  weed  with  a  long  spike  of  large 
deep  blue  flowers.  This  has  previously 
shown  up  in  Saskatchewan  but  plainly 
is  not  persistent.  As  I  remembered 
what  he  had  said  of  its  habitat,  it  had 
come  from  a  lot  used  for  parking 
machinery  somewhere  near  his  place 
of  employment  on  First  Avenue.  Only 
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two  plants  had  been  seen.  I  went  to 
the  area  and  searched  up  and  down 
railroad  spurs  for  the  Echium.  I 
found  none,  but  instead  was  repaid  by 
finding  several  healthy  colonies  of  a 
grass  I  did  not  know,  which  came  out 
to  be  Ercigrostis  poaeoides. 

The  grass  genus  Ercigrostis  includes 
in  Western  Canada  only  three  species 
of  very  rare  weeds.  It  is  in  the  tribe 
Festuceae  and  thus  has  several  to 
many  fertile  florets  above  the  two 
empty  glumes.  From  other  genera  in 
Festuceae  it  may  be  told  by  the  lem¬ 
mas  having  only  three  nerves  and  these 
prominent  under  magnification;  the 
spikelets  are  wholly  glabrous  (hair¬ 
less)  and  have  many  flowers  per 
spikelet. 

Eragrostis  poaeoides  is  separable 
from  most  of  its  genus  by  having 
wart-like  glands  on  the  lemmas  and 
'  glumes ;  from  the  very  similar  E.  cilia- 
nensis  it  may  be  told  most  easily  by 
floral  size  as  follows: 

E.  poaeoides  —  spikelets  under  2 
mm  wide;  lemmas,  10  to  20,  and 
under  2  mm  long. 

E.  cilianensis  —  spikelets  over  2.5 
mm  wide;  lemmas,  10  to  40, 
and  over  2  mm  long. 

In  life  Eragrostis  poaeoides  is  an 
•  undistinguished  grass,  looking  like 
stunted  Setaria  viridis  (Green  Foxtail) 
from  its  flat  wide  leaves,  but  with  a 
paniculate  inflorescence  vaguely  sug- 
I  gestive  of  Puccinellia  nuttalliana  (Salt 
:  Meadow  Grass) . 

Evidently  there  is  still  enough  rail- 
i  way  traffic  to  transmit  new  intro- 
duced  weeds  about. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Eragrostis  cilia¬ 
nensis  (All.)  E.  Mosher,  mentioned 
■  in  the  foregoing,  which  was  first  col- 
e  lected  in  Saskatchewan  at  Estevan  by 
f  lie  and  reported  in  1961,  was  found 
e  iy  me  at  Medicine  Hat  in  1970.  The 
e  collection,  Hudson  #2700,  October  19, 
j  L 9 7 0 ,  came  off  the  railroad  spur  just 
y  west  of  the  Medicine  Hat  Brick  and 
i  Tile  Company’s  sewer  pipe  plant. 

J  Railroads  again,  it  will  be  noted;  it 
ig  uust  be  rod-riding  westward,  as 
;{  Boivin  (1967)  gave  the  distribution 
It  is:  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec  to  southeast 


Saskatchewan.  Moss  (1959)  did  not 
mention  it  for  Alberta. 

This  Eragrostis  cilianensis,  an  an¬ 
nual  with  several  to  many  spreading- 
ascending  culms  6  to  12  inches  long, 
may  be  told  from  all  other  grasses  one 
is  likely  to  see  hereabouts  by  the  inor¬ 
dinate  number  of  lemmas  (flowers) 
per  spikelet,  of  the  order  of  20  to  40. 

Although  not  a  record,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  mention  that  I  found 
Lilaea  scilllioides  (Poir.)  Haum. 
again  this  summer,  in  the  southern 
Dirt  Hills  south  of  Spring  Valley.  This 
was  Hudson  #2665,  on  muddy  shore 
of  small  slough  amid  morainic  hills, 
NE|35-10-XXVIW2nd,  altitude  about 
2700'.  I  had  reported  it  as  new  to 
Saskatchewan  on  the  strength  of  a 
Cypress  Hills  collection  in  1961  (Hud¬ 
son,  1962)  but  it  turns  out  that 
Boivin  and  Dore  first  collected  it  in 
Saskatchewan  in  1951  at  Trossachs 
(B.  Boivin,  letter;  also  specimen  in 
Fraser  Herbarium). 

Other  interesting  specimens  which 
I  found  last  summer  were: 

#2655,  June  12,  1970,  Polygala 

paucifolia  Willd.  Small  marl  fen, 
NWJ27-45-IW3rd  (MacDowall  area). 
A  small  plant  with  relatively  large 
pink  flowers.  Reported  by  Breitung 
(1957)  from  further  north. 

#2658,  June  12,  1970;  #2668,  July 
16,  1970.  Valeriana  dioica  L.  var.  syl- 
vatica  (Richards)  Wats.  Moist  brushy 
soil  at  edge  of  McFarlane  Creek, 
NE134-45-IW3rd  (MacDowall  area). 
Many  reports  in  Breitung  from  fur¬ 
ther  north.  I  had  never  seen  it  before 
in  18  years  of  looking  in  the  wrong 
places. 

#2670,  July  16,  1970,  Scirpus  hud- 
sonianus  (Michx.)  Fern.  Marly  bog 
of  the  bog-birch  and  small  tamarack 
kind,  NWJ27-45MW3rd.  Reported  by 
Breitung,  under  the  name  Eriophorum 
alpinum  L.,  from  much  further  north. 
Here  it  was  growing  with  Scirpus 
cespitosus  L.  var.  callosus  Bigel., 
another  northern  species  reported  by 
Breitung  south  as  far  as  Prince 
Albert;  but  I  had  collected  the  latter 
hereabouts  the  year  before  on  SWi 
34-45-IW3rd. 
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#2676,  July  24,  1970,  Carex  crawei 
Dewey.  Moist  mossy  calcareus  fen,  W. 
edge  NWH7-36-IIIW3rd  (north  of 
Floral).  Reported  in  Breitung  from 
Oxbow,  based  on  a  1955  collection  of 
mine.  Since  then  Dr.  G.  F.  Ledingham 
and  I  have  found  it  here  and  there  in 
southern  Saskatchewan  in  marl  bogs 
and  seepages,  but  never  so  far  north. 
As  the  standard  eastern  floras  give 
its  range  west  to  Alberta  in  Canada, 
there  must  be  old  Saskatchewan  col¬ 
lections  not  known  to  Fraser  and 
Russell  (1944)  buried  in  eastern  her¬ 
baria. 

#2682,  August  3,  1970,  Marsilea 
mucronata  A.  Br.  Wet  mudflats  in 
Gratiola  zone  of  intermittently  tilled 
slough  bottom  NW|30-32;-VIIIW3rd 
(Donavon).  This  habitat,  although 
further  north,  agrees  with  that  in 
Breitung,  which  is  taken  from  the 
report  in  Fraser  and  Russell  (1944) 
which  summarizes  material  in  the 
Fraser  Herbarium.  I  had  not  seen  this 
little  fern  like  a  four-leaved  clover  in 
a  slough  bottom  before.  I  had  been 
used  to  finding  it  in  dry  creek  beds 
in  areas  of  shallow  or  no  glacial  drift 
in  southernmost  Saskatchewan. 

#2687  August  16,  1970  Suckleya 
suckleyana  (Torr.)  Rydb.  Dry  clay 
mudflats  in  field  pothole,  NWcor. 
L.S.D.  5  in  10-30-XIVW3rd,  Rosetown 
area.  Not  reported  from  so  far  north 
in  Breitung.  The  material  is  the  flow¬ 
ering-seedling  form  mentioned  by 
Harrington  (1964)  in  Colorado,  with 
a  pair  of  large  oblong  cotyledons  and 
a  few  rounded  foliage  leaves,  but  with 
flowers  and  fruit  forming  amid  the 
leaf -bases. 


#2697,  October  2,  1970,  Sonchvs 
oleraceus  L.  in  shady  moist  waste 
ground  at  foot  of  Broadway  bridge. 
Although  Breitung  and  Fraser  &  Rus¬ 
sell  state  this  to  be  frequent  in  gar¬ 
dens,  Boivin  (1967)  omitted  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  from  its  distribution  in  Canadn, 
and  in  the  Fraser  Herbarium  there  is 
of  wild  material  from  Saskatchewan 
only  a  1917  collection  of  T.  N.  Willing. 
So  it  may  justly  be  taken  as  rare.  The 
common  annual  sowthistle  is  N.  asper 
(L.)  Hill,  with  leaves  normally  merely 
serrate;  from  this  S.  oleraceus  may 
be  told  at  a  glance  by  having  runcin- 
ate  -  pinnatifid  leaves,  the  terminal 
division  the  largest,  much  as  in  Lac - 
tuca  biennis  or  many  of  the  mustards. 
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Editor’s  Note:  Those  with  literary  in¬ 
clinations  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  John  Hudson  titled  his  article 
“Of  Eragrostis  and  Range  Extensions”] 
with  a  chapter  heading  in  mind  froi 
Tolkien’s  Lord  of  the  Rings  —  “O: 
Herbs  and  Stewed  Rabbits.” 


GARDENS  OF  THE  SKY 

by  Al  Grass,  5666  Rumble  Street,  Burnaby,  B.C. 


Each  year  many  thousands  of  visi¬ 
tors  come  to  Manning  Park  (located 
about  140  miles  east  of  Vancouver  on 
the  Trans-Canada  highway)  to  see  the 
dazzling  display  of  colour  in  the  alpine 
meadows.  Reds,  yellows,  and  blues 
splash  themselves  about  with  gay 
abandon  to  form  one  of  nature’s  grand 


spectacles.  Scientist  and  poet  alik 
can  find  inspiration  in  the  rocky  peak 
and  rolling  meadows  where  millions  o 
wildflowers  make  their  homes. 

Dynamic,  that’s  the  high  country! 
for  every  living  creature  is  in  a  raci 
for  time.  Snow  stays  until  late  Jun< 
at  these  heights  (6000  feet  and  over) 
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Photo  by  A1  Grass 


Li  ‘Gardens  of  the  Sky”:  Two  naturalists  hiking  in  the  alpine  gardens  of  Manning 
.,!  3ark.  Photo  shows  first  “bloom  wave.” 


Photo  by  A1  Grass 


The  Western  Anemone,  one  of  the  first  plants  to  bloom  in  the  high  country. 
Together  with  the  Snow  Lily  it  forms  the  first  “bloom  wave.”  The  seed  heads 
form  a  fuzzy  ball  giving  the  plant  another  name  —  “old  man  of  the  mountains.” 
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and  returns  again  in  September.  Even 
before  the  snows  have  melted  and  the 
meltwater  rills  rush  to  the  valley 
below,  some  flowers,  such  as  the  Snow 
Lily  (Erythronium  grandiflorum)  and 
Western  Anemone  (Anemone  occi¬ 
dentals),  are  poking  their  heads  above 
the  icy  carpet  to  bask  in  the  life-giving 
sun. 

The  flowering  of  the  meadows  occurs 
in  two  stages  called  bloom  waves.  The 
first  bloom  wave  consists  of  flowers 
predominantly  yellow  (Snow  Lily) 
and  white  (Western  Anemone).  The 
second  bloom  wave  incorporates  blue 
(Lupine),  red  (Indian  Paintbrush) 


and  deeper  yellows  (Ragworts  and 
Golden  Fleabane). 

To  the  alpine  adventurer,  each  turn 
in  the  trail,  each  new  rocky  ledge,  each 
new  spongy  bog,  brings  the  thrill  of 
discovering  new  truths  in  the  never 
ending  drama  of  nature.  Who  would 
not  marvel  at  the  delicate  pink  cups  of 
Alpine  Bog  Laurel  (Kalmia  polifolia) 
cradled  in  a  cushion  of  dew-laden  moss 
or  the  tiny  yellow  bells  of  Mountain 
Heath  ( Phyllodoce  glanduliflora )  ? 
What  dull  soul  could  fail  to  be  thrilled 
at  the  discovery  of  a  sparkling  moun¬ 
tain  brook  whose  banks  were  carpeted 
with  the  glorious  crimson  of  Lewis' 
Monkey  Flower? 
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BREEDING  BIOLOGY  OF  CALIFOR¬ 
NIA  AND  RING-BILLED  GULLS:  A 
STUDY  OF  ECOLOGICAL  ADAPTA¬ 
TION  TO  THE  INLAND  HABITAT. 
1970.  By  Kees  Vermeer.  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  Report  Series,  No.  12. 
The  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa.  52  pp. 
$1.25. 

The  Canadian  public  should  be  grati¬ 
fied  to  see  each  new  number  in  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service’s  Report 
Series.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
taxpayer  to  find  out  more  about  the 
work  of  the  Service  which  he  supports, 
and,  especially,  to  learn  more  about 
the  wildlife  of  his  country  and  the 
facts  about  it  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Service’s  research.  The 
most  recent  report,  No.  12,  has  the 
added  interest  for  Blue  Jay  readers  of 
being  the  work  of  Kees  Vermeer,  to 
whom  the  Saskatchewan  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society  presented  its  1970  Cliff 
Shaw  Memorial  Award  for  significant 
contributions  to  the  Blue  Jay. 

The  brief  abstract  at  the  beginning 
of  the  report  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  study  and  its  results  (with  an 
accompanying  resume  in  French  to 
alert  French-speaking  Canadian  readers 
to  the  value  of  the  publication).  Ver¬ 
meer’s  study  of  the  California  Gull 
and  the  Ring-billed  Gull  at  Miquelon 
Lake,  Alberta  in  1964  and  1965  set  out 


to  determine  incubation  periods,  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  choice  of  nest  sites, 
reproductive  success,  feeding  habits 
and  growth  rates,  with  the  objective' 
of  learning  whether  these  two  species1 
exhibit  special  adaptations  to  breeding 
in  the  interior.  At  each  point,  compari¬ 
sons  were  established  between  these 
two  inland  species  and  the  Glaucous¬ 
winged  Gull,  a  marine  species.  After 
two  seasons  of  investigation,  Vermeer 
concluded  that  there  are  few  basic  dif¬ 
ferences  between  inland-breeding  gull 
species  and  marine  forms.  The  appar¬ 
ent  adaptation  to  breeding  in  an  inland 
habitat,  he  observed,  is  a  shortened 
breeding  season,  marked  by  a  com¬ 
pressed  pre-egg  period,  a  short  laying 
period,  and  little  repeat  laying. 

Vermeer’s  study  and  subsequent  re¬ 
port  is  a  straight-forward,  informative 
piece  of  biological  investigation,  need¬ 
ing  (to  my  mind)  no  further  justifica¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  typical  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  pre-occupation  with  the  environ¬ 
mental  crisis  that  the  foreword  should 
reiterate  the  theme:  “The  most  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  reason  for  studying 
gulls  lies  in  their  value  as  indicators 
of  the  health  of  the  habitat.  ...  As 
gulls  nest  in  colonies,  changes  in  breed¬ 
ing  populations  can  be  readily  detected 
and  related  to  levels  of  chemical  con¬ 
tamination.  Ecological  research  or 
colonial  birds  is  therefore  valuable 
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to  monitor  the  effects  of  chemical  pol¬ 
lution  on  the  environment.” 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  place 
this  particular  study  in  such  a  ‘‘per¬ 
spective”,  although  it  gives  the  writer 
i  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  that  a  recent 
study  (now  in  press)  made  by  Ver¬ 
meer  and  others  on  organochlorine 
residues  in  aquatic  birds  in  the  Cana- 
:N  dian  prairie  provinces  showed  that 
f!  California  and  Ring-billed  Gulls  are 
'|  among  the  most  contaminated. — Ed. 
l| 

If’  ECO-CATASTROPHE.  1970.  By  the 
;  Editors  of  Ramparts.  Harper  and  Row, 
New  York. 

This  book  consists  of  a  collection  of 
eleven  articles  reprinted  from  Ram- 
varts  magazine.  Like  many  collections, 

|  it  is  a  mixed  bag,  the  quality  of  the 
L  articles  ranging  from  poor  to  good. 
L  Three  of  the  articles  (“The  Eco- 
l  Establishment”  by  Katherine  Barkley 
9  and  Steve  Weissman,  “Why  the  Popu- 
s  lation  Bomb  is  a  Rockefeller  Baby”  by 
Steve  Weissman,  and  “The  Making  of 
a  Pollution-Industrial  Complex”  by 
&  Martin  Gellen)  are  representative  of 
,  criticism,  by  the  so-called  New  Left, 
y  of  the  current  wave  of  concern  about 
y  environmental  deterioration.  The 
articles  espouse  the  predictable  point 
of  view  that  problems  of  environ- 
it  mental  contamination  and  over-popu- 
if)  lation  are  products  of  the  capitalist 
h  free  enterprise  system  and  will  cease 
to  exist  in  the  People’s  Paradise  to 
come.  They  suggest  further  that  pol¬ 
lution  abatement  and  population  con- 
L  trol  are  capitalist  plots  from  which 
L  huge  profits  will  be  made.  Like  most 
I  articles  of  this  type  they  contain  an 
lj  element  of  truth  but  make  for  dreary 
reading  because  of  the  paucity  of  real 
information  and  the  overwhelming 
cynicism  of  the  authors.  The  Editors 
of  Ramparts,  by  the  way,  in  their 
prologue  to  the  book,  leave  no  doubt 
where  they  stand  —  squarely  behind 
the  philosophy  expressed  by  Barkley, 
Weissman,  and  Gellen. 

The  remaining  articles  are  much 
more  reasonable  and  responsible.  The 
book  draws  its  title  from  the  lead 
article  by  Paul  Ehrlich  “Eco-Catas- 


trophe!”,  a  science  fiction  scenario 
describing  the  destruction  of  mankind 
resulting  from  the  misuse  of  pesticides 
and  the  failure  to  limit  population. 
Like  all  good  science  fiction,  the 
article  contains  sufficient  truth  to  fall 
within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Murray  Bookchin  (“Toward  an 
Ecological  Solution”)  pleads  for  a 
replacement  of  “the  current  destruc¬ 
tive  social  system  with  a  humanistic, 
ecologically  oriented  society.”  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  new  social-environ¬ 
mental  philosophy  is  required  but 
philosophers  have  been  pointing  this 
out  for  generations.  What  is  really 
needed  is  a  plan  for  altering  our 
system  of  education  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  this  change  about  peacefully. 
Bookchin  emphasizes  the  idea,  origin¬ 
ating  with  Desmond  Morris  and  others, 
that  modern  society  is  too  complex 
and  present  social  groups  are  too 
large  to  permit  sympathetic  inter¬ 
change  between  people.  He  suggests  a 
decentralization  to  something  approach¬ 
ing  tribalistic  society.  Again,  this 
seems  to  be  vital,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
the  self-destruction  of  our  society 
from  frustration  with  modern  bureau¬ 
cracy,  but  clear  means  of  reversing 
this  trend  are  not  offered. 

Roger  Rapoport  (“Catch  24,400”) 
deals  with  radiation  leaks  from  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
plants  and  with  the  controversial  sub¬ 
ject  of  cancer  incidence  and  radiation. 
It  is  a  frightening  indictment  of 
present  radiation  controls. 

George  M.  Woodwell  (“Science  and 
the  Gross  National  Pollution”)  is  a 
respected  ecologist  who  has  studied 
the  ecological  effects  of  radiation  and 
the  circulation  of  DDT  in  the  bio- 
sphere.His  brief  contribution  is  critical 
of  science  which,  since  the  Second 
World  War,  has  been  by  and  large  a 
servant  of  industry,  producing  new 
products  without  consideration  of  their 
ecological  impact.  After  several 
decades  of  increasing  specialization  in 
science  we  find  that  a  broader  view 
of  man  and  environment  is  necessary. 
Woodwell  asks  “How  do  we  make  the 
transition  from  unrestrained  growth 
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to  limited  growth,  even  to  stability  in 
many  segments  of  national  economies 
— a  stability  dictated  by  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  earth  ?”  We  must  find  a 
way. 

Harvey  Molotch  (“Santa  Barbara: 
Oil  in  the  Velvet  Playground”)  pro¬ 
vides  a  detailed  account  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  a  group  of  Santa  Barbara 
residents  who  tried  to  prevent  the  pol¬ 
lution  of  their  beaches  with  oil.  Their 
struggle  to  induce  politicians  to  en¬ 
force  pollution  controls  and  their  sub¬ 
sequent  failure  will  be  all  too  familiar 
to  conservationists  who  have  tried  to 
plead  their  case  against  the  combined 
interests  of  industry  and  government. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  articles  in  the 
collection. 

Oil  exploration  and  transport  in  the 
Arctic  have  been  important  subjects 
of  recent  debate  in  the  conservation 
field.  Barry  Weisberg’s  article,  “Raping 
Alaska,”  provides  a  review  of  the 
problem  in  Alaska.  The  writer  item¬ 
izes  damage  already  done  to  the 
tundra  and  speculates  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  damage  to  be  caused  by  the 
construction  of  the  Trans  -  Alaska 
Pipeline  Systems  (TAPS).  Not  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  fact  that  ecological 
studies  to  estimate  the  probable  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  damage  and  to  recommend 
procedures  that  will  minimize  the 
dangers  are  well  underway,  financed 
by  TAPS.  Whether  such  studies  would 
have  been  undertaken  without  the 
kind  of  public  pressure  exemplified  by 
Weisberg’s  article  is  another  matter. 
One  thing  is  clear.  The  United  States, 
facing  increasing  shortages  of  petro¬ 
leum,  will  develop  and  transport  oil  on 
the  Alaskan  North  slope,  regardless 
of  the  opposition  of  conservationists. 


It  only  remains  to  attempt  to  ensure 
the  best  possible  deal  for  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

“California  Water  Plan”  by  Gene 
Marine  is  concerned  with  water  short¬ 
ages  in  over-populated  and  ever- 
expanding  southern  California.  Real 
estate  developers  are  a  powerful  lobby, 
and  diversion  of  northern  California 
rivers  to  provide  water  for  the  further 
growth  of  smog-choked  Los  Angeles 
seems  inevitable.  Lest  this  article 
seem  divorced  from  the  Canadian 
scene,  the  reader  might  review  the 
proposed  NAWAPA  Plan  for  Contin¬ 
ental  Water  Diversion  (Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  1967,  vol.  23,  no.  7, 
pp.  8-7).  Part  of  the  Nawapa  Plan 
involves  diversion  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Souris  River.  In  Saskat¬ 
chewan  we  face  a  problem  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  California  water 
shortage.  Should  we  divert  water 
from  the  Peace  and  Athabasca  Rivers, 
thereby  causing  ecological  damage,  to 
sustain  the  growth  of  population  in 
southern  Saskatchewan,  particularly 
Regina  ?  Or  would  it  be  more  sensible 
to  encourage  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  northern  centres,  where  water 
is  more  abundant? 

The  final  article  in  the  collection, 
“Trouble  in  Paradise”  by  Sol  Stern, 
deals  with  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  a  few  California  residents  who  are 
attempting  to  revert  to  a  simpler 
rural  life  away  from  the  polluted  and 
crowded  city. 

E co -Catastrophe  is  a  collection 
worth  reading.  The  interest  of  the  book 
is  enhanced  by  the  lithographs  and 
woodcuts  of  M.  C.  Escher. — D.  H. 
Sheppard,  Regina. 


Letters  and  Notes 


SUMMER  AROUND  SPRING  CREEK 

Last  summer  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  summers  of  my  life,  as  I 
spent  it  exploring  and  studying  the 
wildlife  around  Spring  Creek.  My 
study  area  is  a  mile  section  of  the 
creek  which  flows  just  to  the  south  of 
our  house  on  Normandy  Drive.  This 


section  is  located  between  Seventh 
Avenue  and  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  overpass  on  the  edge  of  the 
city. 

After  the  spring  runoff  the  shal¬ 
lower  parts  of  the  creek  dry  up, 
leaving  a  series  of  ponds  which  sup¬ 
port  a  variety  of  wildlife.  Two  of  the 
larger  ponds  are  my  main  study  areas. 
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Birds  are  plentiful  around  these 
3onds  as  reeds  and  willows  provide 
jood  nesting  places.  Some  of  the  bird 
jpecies  are:  red  -  winged  blackbird, 
yellow  -  headed  blackbird,  cowbird, 
lorned  lark,  meadowlark,  bobolink, 
dlldeer  and  ducks. 

Mammals  include:  ground  squirrel, 
neadow-vole,  mouse,  rat,  jack-rabbit, 
threw  and  badger.  Larger  mammals 
;uch  as  deer  and  the  porcupine  may 
frequent  the  area  as  I  have  found 
;heir  bodies,  killed  by  passing  trains, 
3ut  I  have  never  seen  one  alive  near 
the  ponds. 

Reptiles  are  very  uncommon,  as  kids 
:atch  garter-snakes,  limiting  their 
numbers  in  this  area.  Turtles  prob¬ 
ably  live  in  the  area  although  I  have 
never  seen  any. 

Amphibians  are  the  most  common 
vertebrates  in  the  ponds,  which  include 
?uch  familiar  species  as  newts,  sala¬ 
manders,  chorus  frogs,  cricket  frogs, 
eopard  frogs  and  bull  frogs. 

To  explore  the  world  beneath  the 
pond’s  surface  I  use  a  long  handled  net 
with  which  I  bring  pond  animals  to 
the  surface  for  study.  Among  the 
aquatic  animals  are  stickle-back,  snail, 
prawn,  and  insect  lavae. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  study  this  area 
for  many  more  years. — Moray  Lewis, 
age  14,  Moose  Jaw. 


THE  BENNETT  DAM 

When  the  Bennett  dam  was  started 
|  on  the  Peace  River,  I  made  myself  un- 
,  popular  around  Fort  St.  John  by  pre¬ 
dicting  that 

(1)  The  displaced  Indians  of  the 
Peace  and  Finlay  rivers  (who  were 
self-sufficient)  would  have  to  go  on 

(welfare  —  which  would  destroy  them; 

(2)  The  dam  would  lower  the  water 
level  on  the  Mackenzie  River  system 
causing  navigation  difficulties,  the 

'  drying  up  of  the  Delta  marsh  at 
■  Lake  Athabasca,  embarrassing  reduc¬ 
tion  of  water  supplies  to  towns  along 
the  Peace,  and  a  long-term  problem 
of  floating  debris  on  the  dam  itself. 


All  these  predictions  made  in  1959 
have  —  unfortunately  —  come  true! 
In  addition,  the  lowering  of  water 
now  seems  to  threaten  the  Whooping 
Crane  breeding  grounds.  Let’s  hope 
the  cranes  will  escape. 

My  son  was  up  in  the  area  last  year 
and  he  tells  me  that  the  lake  is  so 
jammed  with  floating  trees,  etc.,  that 
you  cannot  put  a  boat  into  it.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  moose  and  other  carcasses  were 
also  floating  about. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Bennett  Dam 
was  constructed  without  an  adequate 
study  being  made  of  the  implications 
of  the  project. — R.  D.  Symons,  Silton. 

COMMENT  FROM  VICTORIA 

Reading  your  editorial  in  the  March 
1971  Blue  Jay  caused  me  to  send  you 
the  following  comment. 

The  Victoria  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety  is  starting  a  campaign  to  try  and 
have  the  regulations  concerning  the 
giving  of  permits  for  killing  birds 
tightened  up.  It  is  possible  they  will 
have  a  letter  sent  to  the  various  wild 
life  organizations,  the  Canadian  and 
Provincial  authorities,  the  Universities 
and  the  natural  history  societies  to  get 
their  reaction.  We  are  against  experi¬ 
ments  with  birds  (personally,  I  am  also 
opposed  to  nest  record  schemes).  A 
member  of  the  British  Museum  puts  it 
this  way  “Maybe  it  will  be  possible  to 
bring  Canada  and  the  United  States 
into  line  with  more  developed  coun¬ 
tries;  otherwise  the  present  random 
destruction  of  wild  life  will  seriously 
affect  their  numbers.  This  [destruc¬ 
tion]  could  not  occur  in  Britain  under 
our  legislative  acts.”  We  in  Canada 
have  a  long  way  to  go. — Albert  R. 
Davidson,  Victoria,  B.C. 

REACTIONS  TO  COLLECTING 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Blue  Jay  but 
one  thing  that  irks  me  is  that  when  a 
strange  bird  is  sighted  out  of  its  nor¬ 
mal  habitat  an  attempt  is  made  to 
“collect”  it.  I  am  referring  to  the 
article  in  the  March  1971  Blue  Jay  — 
Second  Saskatchewan  Record  of  the 
Ruff,  by  J.  F.  Roy. 
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A  Ruff  was  collected  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  earlier  by  Frank  Brazier  and  I 
wonder  if  it  is  standard  procedure 
that  when  a  new  bird  is  sighted  the 
country’s  leading  naturalists  and  con¬ 
servationists  immediately  shoot  it?  In 
the  case  of  the  Ruff  in  the  Roy  article 
it  was  identified  by  seven  or  eight  bird 
experts.  What  further  proof  of  its 
presence  is  needed?  A  stuffed  bird  in  a 
museum  does  not  prove  where  it  was 
taken. 

Another  article  I  would  refer  to  is 
by  Clive  Elliott,  Blue  Jay,  March  1966, 
in  which  he  mentions  spending  consid¬ 
erable  time  trying  to  kill  the  rare 
Poorwill  during  the  nesting  season. 
These  birds  are  rare  now.  Why,  there¬ 
fore,  do  our  naturalists  try  to  make 
them  rarer? 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  an  Indigo 
Bunting  here  in  my  shelterbelt.  If  I 
expected  that  personnel  from  the 
museum  would  try  to  collect  it  I  would 
never  report  it.  I  feel  that  it  could 
happen  that  these  wanderers  just 
could  be  the  nucleus  of  a  new  breed¬ 
ing  population  in  a  new  area. — S.  O. 
Jordheim,  White  Bear,  Saskatchewan. 


THE  RUFF  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

It  was  reported  in  the  March  issue 
of  The  Blue  Jay  that  a  Ruff  had  been 
seen  near  Saskatoon.  This  otherwise 
most  interesting  /report  was  marred  by 
a  statement  that  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  bird. 
This  was  the  second  Saskatchewan 
record,  the  first  having  been  shot  in 
1965.  It  must  be  presumed  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  shoot  any 
further  Ruffs  that  fly  into  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Saskatchewan. 

1 

If  this  is  the  intention,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  ask  what  is  the  purpose  of 
shooting  these  birds.  The  Ruff  is  a 
species  whose  biology  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  well  studied  and  documented  in 
the  past  hundred  years,  especially  in 
Holland,  where  it  is  illegal  to  shoot 
the  species.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  make  a  case  for  shooting  a  Ruff  in 
Saskatchewan  on  the  grounds  that 
somehow  one  was  likely  to  contribute 


new  information  concerning  the  biol¬ 
ogy  of  the  species,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  killing 
of  the  birds  was  a  necessary  measure 
for  supplying  information  necessary 
for  conservation.  If  such  a  case  can¬ 
not  be  very  clearly  defended,  then  the 
suspicion  must  be  strong  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  killing  a  Ruff  is  largely  to 
satisfy  a  desire  to  possess  the  skin  of 
a  rare  bird,  a  desire  that  must  be 
roundly  condemned. 


Owing  to  very  rigorous  protection 
laws  in  Britain,  where  the  Ruff  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  special  laws,  the  Ruff  has 
recently  established  a  nesting  colony 
in  southern  England,  a  situation  that 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  if 
ornithologists  and  museums  had  been 
permitted  or  had  even  wished  to  kill 
any  of  these  birds.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  'Saskatchewan  ornithologists 
will  curb  their  urge  to  shoot  any  rare 
bird  that  passes  through  their  Prov¬ 
ince  and  will  afford  the  Ruff  the  same 
welcome  and  protection  it  has  had  in 
Holland  and  in  Britain?  Perhaps  the 
Ruff  might  one  day  respond  by  nesting 
in  the  Province;  at  present  it  seems 
it  is  in  too  much  danger  of  being 
preyed  upon  by  those  who  consider 
themselves  ornithologists.  —  J.  B. 
Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.B.O.U.,  Chairman, 
Ornithological  Records  Committee, 
Southern  Vancouver  Island,  416-3187j 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 


BLUEBIRD  HOUSES 


Last  March  my  two  children  and  I 
put  up  85  bluebird  houses  along  the 
roads  in  this  area.  A  good  number  of 
bluebirds  passed  through  but  none' 
chose  to  stay. 


During  the  last  week  of  June  we 
checked  76  of  the  houses,  the  remain¬ 
ing  nine  houses  were  checked  in  De¬ 
cember.  We  found  53  with  tree  swal¬ 
low  nests,  18  with  sparrow  nests,  H 
with  part  nests  and  only  two  wit! 
nothing.  We  were  well  pleased  wit! 
the  number  of  Tree  Swallows  raiser 
but  we  would  have  liked  to  have  hac 
some  bluebirds  as  well. — John  L.  Mur 
ray,  Lyleton,  Manitoba. 


’ 
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RUFFED  GROUSE 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay 
March,  1971)  there  is  a  very  good 
icture  on  page  18  identified  as  Spruce 
rouse.  Wouldn’t  a  closer  look  (breast 
nd  tail  feathers)  suggest  that  this 
rd  is  a  Ruffed  Grouse? 


ti  I  find  the  Blue  Jay  interesting  and 
t  iformative.  If,  at  any  time,  I  could 
|  elp  with  collecting  or  observing  plants 
i  ?  animals,  I  would  be  pleased. — H. 
I  .  Wolowski,  Box  418,  Spiritwood, 
ask. 


. 

|  Ed.  Note:  Mr.  Wolowski  is  correct 
ij  nd  I  apologize  to  the  photographer 
};  )r  using  his  picture  as  a  filler  and 
t  etting  the  wrong  identification  on  it. 

hope  that  others  will  not  hesitate  to 
>|  )mment  if  they  disagree  with  material 
c  rinted  in  the  Blue  Jay. 
i 


THE  DOERS 

3 

y  In  our  December  1970  Blue  Jay  I 
D  ras  very  pleased  to  note  such  a  wide- 
D,  oread  effort  by  action  groups  all 
t  cross  Canada  to  do  something  about 
f  ur  environmental  crisis. 

Here  is  the  good  example  of  how 
|  ne  man  not  only  became  concerned 
1  nd  informed  but  also  became  a  “doer”. 

Carl  Kimball,  besides  being  an 
ctive  farmer  and  rancher  near  Rock- 
i  len,  Saskatchewan,  takes  time  to  be 
Tell-informed  about  a  large  variety  of 
|  ubjects.  He  does  not  like  to  see  wan- 
i  m  destruction  of  the  natural  habitat 
|(  f  our  wildlife.  While  many  were  bull- 
w  ozing  brush  and  grass  along  the 
;  anks  of  the  Poplar  Creek  which 
meanders  through  and  near  his  land, 
’  'arl  purchased  bushels  of  Reed 
L  lanary-grass  seed  and  scattered  it 
j  long  the  edges  of  the  creek  for  miles. 
>  Now”,  he  declares,  “this  will  grow 
j  nd  spread  along  the  banks  of  the 
I  reeks  and  rivers  all  the  way  to  the 
,  cean,  making  cover  for  nesting  water 
irds.” 

|!  Who  knows?  Perhaps  it  will. — E. 
:  dattson,  Rockglen. 


BRUCE  TRAIL  VISITED 

On  a  lovely  spring  afternoon,  April 
19,  1971  when  I  drove  with  friends  on 
country  roads  from  St.  Catharines  to 
Hamilton,  I  several  times  crossed  the 
famous  Bruce  Trail.  Each  time  we 
crossed  the  trail  we  stopped  to  wander, 
admire  the  view  from  the  escarpment 
and  kneel  to  study  and  photograph 
such  lovely  spring  flowers  as  the 
Bloodroot,  Hepatic-a  and  Coltsfoot. 


Hepatica,  April  19,  1971 


Bruce  Trail  is  a  lovely  ribbon  of  400 
miles  of  beautiful  Ontario  scenery 
stretching  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the 
Bruce  Peninsula.  Much  of  the  trail 
goes  through  private  property  but 
owners  and  hikers  alike  appreciate  the 
value  of  being  outdoors  in  natural 
surroundings.  As  land  becomes  avail¬ 
able  for  sale,  the  government  plans  to 
contribute  three  quarters  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  in  order  to  maintain  the 
area  in  undeveloped  form.  The  Bruce 
Trail  Association,  33  Hardale  Cres¬ 
cent,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  is  attempting 
to  raise  the  remaining  amount  of 
money  by  calling  for  donations  from 
interested  individuals.  Some  of  our 
readers  might  like  to  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  in  Ontario. — 
George  F.  Ledingham,  Regina. 


NEXT  BLUE  JAY 

Please  submit  articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs  for  the  September  Blue  Jay 
before  July  15  if  possible. — Ed. 
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‘Some  day  son,  all  this  will  be  yours’ 

WHITE  OWL  CONSERVATION  AWARD 

The  White  Owl  Conservation  Award  Committee  invites  applications  fr 
groups  or  individuals  needing  financial  assistance  for  work  directly  related 
the  improvement  of  the  environment.  Grants  from  $1000  to  $2500  will  be  di 
buted  on  a  bi-monthly  basis  throughout  1971.  The  Committee  will  also  decide 
this  year’s  winner  of  the  $10,000  White  Owl  Conservation  Award.  It  is  gi 
annually  to  the  organization  or  individual  deemed  to  have  contributed 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  Canadian  environment  and  the  public  is  invi 
to  send  in  nominations. 

Information  on  both  the  grants  and  the  Award  may  be  obtained  by  writinf 
to:  The  White  Owl  Conservation  Award  Committee,  2015  Peel  Street,  7th  Floor 
Montreal  110,  Quebec. 


DDT 

We  all  know  that  the  Bald  Eagle, 
the  Prairie  Falcon  and  other  birds  at 
the  end  of  long  food  chains  are  in  real 
difficulties  and  may  become  extinct  if 
the  amounts  of  pestitides  in  the  envir¬ 
onment  cannot  be  reduced.  Clive  E. 
Goodwin  in  Federation  of  Ontario 
Naturalists  Newsletter,  12:  pl2,  Jan.- 
Feb.,  1971,  gives  evidence  that  sug¬ 
gests  that  other  birds  may  also  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  too  much  DDT  and  PCB. 
Five  or  six  collapsed  or  dented  Her¬ 


ring  Gull  eggs  were  counted  amon£ 
51  nests  surveyed  on  Pigeon  Island 
Kingston  on  June  10,  1970.  In  Princi 
Edward  County  only  one  Red-winge( 
Blackbird  nest  out  of  35  produce( 
young. 


IMPACT  OF  POPULATION 
GROWTH 

Paul  R.  Ehrlich  and  John  P.  Holdrej 
have  written  in  the  March  26,  197 
issue  of  Science,  an  article  with  th 
above  title.  The  following  sentence 
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om  their  conclusions  may  perhaps 

fimulate  you  to  give  the  question  fur- 
er  study  and  consideration: 

“Man’s  record  as  a  simplifier  of 
osystems  and  plunderer  of  resources 
n  be  traced  from  his  probable  role 
the  extinction  of  many  Pleistocene 
|ammals,  through  the  destructions  of 
e  soils  of  Mesopotamia  by  salination 
id  erosion,  to  the  deforestation  of 
urope  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
merican  dustbowls  of  the  1930’s,  to 
te  only  some  highlights  ....  Surely, 
en,  we  can  anticipate  that  supplying 
od,  fibre,  and  metals  for  a  population 
en  larger  than  today’s  will  have  a 
fofound  (and  destabilizing)  effect  on 
e  global  ecosystems  under  any  set  of 
chnological  assumptions  ....  Pre- 
sely  because  population  is  the  most 
fficult  and  slowest  to  yield  among  the 
mponents  of  environmental  deteriora- 
Dn,  we  must  start  on  it  at  once.  To 
nore  population  today  because  the 
■oblem  is  a  tough  one  is  to  commit 
|J|rselves  to  even  gloomier  prospects 
years  hence,  when  most  of  the 

Jasy”  means  to  reduce  per  capita 
pact  on  the  environment  will  have 
en  exhausted.  The  desperate  and  re- 
lessive  measures  for  population  con- 
Jol  which  might  be  contemplated  then 
le  reason  in  themselves  to  proceed 
1th  foresight,  alacrity,  and  compas- 
§)n  today.” 


NEST  RECORDS  SCHEME 

'  A.  J.  Erskine  ( The  Can.  Field- 
aturalist  85:3-11,  1971)  suggests 

f  at  nest  records  may  aid  in  following 
1  e  effects  of  pollution  on  breeding 
i  rds.  The  effects  would  likely  be  most 
,  vious  with  scarce  birds  near  the 
i  ids  predator  food  chains  where 
|r  xic  chemicals  are  accumulated,  and 
c  ith  water  birds  (see  also  Spotted 
c  mdpiper  article  page  59)  into  whose 
ibitats  runoff  washes  the  pollutants, 
esting  success,  of  course,  cannot  be 
easured  if  there  are  no  longer  any 
;  :sts  to  be  reported.  Erskine  says  that 
>y  encouraging  people  to  look  at 
| !  rds  and  their  nests  with  care  and 
dgment  we  are  stimulating  public 
vareness  of  our  natural  environment 


as  something  to  be  treasured  .  .  .  . 
Nest  record  cards  may  provide  docu¬ 
mentation  acceptable  to  the  legislators 
who  must  formulate  the  restrictions  on 
man’s  abuses  of  the  environment. 
.  .  .  Like  man,  birds  depend  on  their 
environment,  but  only  man  can  ensure 
that  it  survives.” 

If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
Prairie  Nest  Records  Scheme  write  to 
H.  W.  R.  Copland,  Manitoba  Museum 
of  Man  and  Nature,  190  Rupert  Ave., 
Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba  and  ask  for 
instructions  and  cards. 


NATIONAL  PARKS 

A  series  of  public  hearings  is  being 
held  across  Canada  to  consider  the 
Provisional  Master  Plans  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parks.  The  Saskatchewan  hear¬ 
ings  re  Prince  Albert  National  Park 
will  be  held  on  June  28  in  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Hotel  in  Regina  and  on  June 
30  in  the  Sheraton-Marlborough  Hotel 
in  Prince  Albert.  The  hearings  begin 
at  9  a.m. 

Copies  of  the  plan  for  Prince  Albert 
National  Park  may  be  obtained  for  one 
dollar  (money  order  or  cheque  payable 
to  the  Receiver  General  of  Canada) 
from  The  Regional  Director,  National 
and  Historic  Parks  Branch,  Customs 
Building,  Calgary,  Alberta.  Letters, 
briefs  and  requests  to  speak  at  the 
hearings  should  be  mailed  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  Public  Hearings  Program, 
National  and  Historic  Parks  Branch, 
400  Laurier  Avenue  West,  Ottawa  4, 
Ontario. 

If  you  agree  with  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Parks  you  should  at  least 
write  to  Ottawa  and  say  that  you 
agree  with  their  policy  on  national 
parks.  The  policy  of  National  Parks,  in 
part,  is  as  follows:  “Objects  of  nature 
in  National  Parks  are  important  parts 
of  the  national  heritage  and  should  be 
preserved  unimpaired  for  the  benefit, 
education  and  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.”  This  means  that  there 
must  be  wise  use,  and  certain  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  use,  of  our  parks  by  people 
now. 
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EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS 

In  the  March  1971  Blue  Jay  we 
showed  two  Fenton  Vance  photographs. 
We  simply  called  them  Moss  Phlox 
and  Crocus  Anemone,  names  com¬ 
monly  accepted  for  flowers  well-known 
all  across  the  short-grass  prairies. 

We  must  apologize  to  readers  out¬ 
side  the  prairie  region,  however,  that 
we  did  not  give  more  information.  One 
Edmonton  reader,  who  did  not  give  his 
name,  made  a  Xerox  of  the  page, 
crossed  off  the  assigned  names  and 
inserted  common  and  scientific  names 
as  follows:  Moss  Campion,  Silene 
acaule  and  Windflower,  Pulsatilla  vul- 
gras.  Plants  with  which  our  reader  is 
familiar  have  appearances  similar  to 
ours  and  I  realize  that  black-and-white 
photographs  are  not  good  for  plant 
identification.  But  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  our  unnamed  reader  that  he 
has  wrongly  identified  both  plants. 
Our  illustrations  are  of  a  phlox,  Phlox 
hoodii,  common  on  dry  hills,  height 
only  one  to  two  inches  and  of  Crocus 
Anemone,  a  Windflower,  Anemone 
patens  wolfgangiana  (or  Pulsatilla 
ludoviciana  if  you  wish  to  subdivide 
the  Anemone  genus).  At  the  same 
time,  I  wish  to  thank  our  reader  for 
his  interest  in  the  matter. — Editor. 

SCARLET  TANAGER  AT  WEYBURN 

On  May  16,  1970  Farrell  Hall  and  I 
caught  sight  of  a  red-breasted  bird 
sitting  at  the  top  of  a  tree  just  before 
it  took  flight.  The  moment  that  I  saw 
it  in  flight  my  immediate  reaction  was 
that  it  was  a  Scarlet  Tanager,  for  the 
two  striking  features  were  its  brilliant 
red  body  and  the  contrasting  black 
wings  and  tail. 

The  next  day  I  had  several  glimpses 
in  tall  trees  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Mental  Hospital  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  red-bodied,  black-winged  birds 
which  I  presumed  were  Tanagers.  Sev¬ 
eral  Baltimore  Orioles  were  also  in  the 
area  that  day,  but  they  were  clearly 
identifiable  from  any  distance.  Except 
for  these  two  days,  no  other  observa¬ 
tion  of  Tanagers  was  made  in  the 
Weyburn  area  in  1970. — Robert  Kreba, 
144  Milne  Street,  Regina. 


SWALLOWTAIL  CATERPILLARS 
WANTED 


i: 


Last  September  I  obtained  three 
caterpillars  from  Clanwilliam,  Mani 
toba.  They  fed  on  parsnip.  Two  pupa 
ted  but  the  third  died.  I  put  the  pupae 
out  to  freeze  and  brought  them  into f 
the  house  again  after  New  Year’g 
Day.  In  February  they  emerged  as 
adults  —  a  beautiful  pair  of  Kahli 
Swallowtails.  (Papilio  kahli). 

I  am  interested  in  raising  some  mor 
swallowtail  butterflies  and  would  like! 
the  co-operation  of  Blue  Jay  readers) 
Please  watch  for  caterpillars  on  plants 
such  as  dill,  carrot,  parsnip,  parsley 
caraway  or  celery.  These  will  be  mos| 
noticeable  in  late  August  and  earlj 
September.  They  will  be  smooth  cater 
pillars,  green  with  black  bands,  oi 
black  and  orange. 

Please  send  caterpillars  or  repor 
your  find  to  Ronald  Hooper,  Box  20 
Fort  Qu’Appelle,  Saskatchewan.  I 
will  help  in  the  study  of  distributio 
and  relationships  of  the  Black,  Kahli 
Gothic  and  Nitra  Swallowtails 
Ronald  Hooper,  Fort  Qu’Appelle. 


THANK  YOU 


We,  the  Committee  for  Origins 
Peoples  Entitlements,  wish  to  than 
you  for  your  contribution  of  $50.00  t 
go  toward  the  Banks  Island  efforts. 

Because  of  the  support  of  many  c 
our  southern  friends,  we  have  bee 
able  to  have  the  Federal  Governme 
draw  up  a  strict  set  of  regulation 
which  the  Oil  companies  (Dimene 
and  Elf  Oil)  have  agreed  to  wor 
under.  The  rules  set  down  are  tl 
strictest  there  have  ever  been.  Tl 
Companies  have  each  filed  a  $100 
000.00  bond  with  the  Federal  goveri 
ment  as  proof  they  will  behave 
Banks.  They  must  pay  850  dolla 
each  month  to  Trappers  who  serve 
inspectors. 

Again  thank  you.  We  will  put  y( 
on  our  mailing  list  for  the  month 
news  letter,  which  will  be  publish 
beginning  December  1st. — Agn 
Semmler ,  President  COPE,  Box  16 
Inuvik,  N.W.T. 
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